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ALDEN PEIRSON 


HAVE always loved 
flowers. The wild ones 
tossing up their bright 
heads in the fields and 
woods I have gathered 
at will and filled my 
house with. But toward 
the exquisite darlings which bloom in 
gardens I have felt as I do to precious 
jewels which I see set out in a shop win- 
dow or ablaze on the person of some for- 
tunate lady: they are things I love to 
look at, but do not own. At least, I have 
only a few bits of fine jewelry, just as I 
have only a few flowers I can call my 
very own. 


Though I have never desired to pos-_ 


sess jewels, I have positively hungered 
for a garden of flowers. I have spent 
sleepless nights in which I planned to 


have one all my own, and have gone to 
sleep to dream of it. Since I came to 
America, however, I have been a dweller 
until recently, in the big, grimy cities 
where tbe ugly buildings and the noises 
made of life to me a veritable inferno. It 
is not always the ones who live among 
the flowers that love them most. The 
city child—cehild of the slums, sometimes— 
with its one pot of geraniums, will often 
expend upon it more care and thought 
than some women give to the flowers which 
seem literally to garland their home, in- 
side and out. I often think of my 
mother, and her pathetie attempts to re- 
eall the bloom of the flowering land of 
Japan which had been her home. The 
first time she made the long journey to 
this eountry, she earried with her a dozen 
or more boxes in whieh seeds and slips 
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* The lilies-of-the-valiey underneath a great oak tree” 


were planted, and even at sea she had 
her little green growth always with her. 

Here in America she was never with- 
out her own bit of a garden, her “flower- 
ing spot,” as she named it, and often it 
consisted only of an ugly hotel window 
ledge, or the roof of some city house. 
But she never lost her passionate love for 
flowers, and she passed this trait along 
to me. I consider flowers the loveliest 
things in creation, and yet, as I have said, 
I have never owned any, hardly. 

About four years ago I bade the city 
a sincere and cordial farewell. For a 
time we lived in the suburbs, where, on a 
tiny lawn, I cherished a few pansies and 
geraniums, but I could not have a gar- 
den, for with my work as a writer I 
found that the most I could do in life 
was to produce a book and a baby a 
year. Besides, I wanted the real coun- 
try for my garden. By and by fortune 
made this possible. I dwell now in the 
heart of Westchester, near the metrop- 
olis. I have a little acre of land all my 
own. Around me are sumptuous homes, 
mansions set amid grounds kept as per- 
feet and smooth as a well-swept parlor. 
My little frowsy acre, with its unshorn 
lawns and overgrown carriage drives, 
seems a reproach to an otherwise immacu- 
late community. I’m sure my neighbors 
regard me with suspicion, convinced I am 
an eccentric individual who prefers my 
place unclipped. But, in truth, I love 
the smooth, sweet, rolling green expanse 
of well-cut lawns, and I should like to 
own the flowers and flowering shrubs 
which grow within the gardens of my 
neighbors. But I keep no man, and have 
neither the strength nor ambition to 
push a lawn-mower over an acre of lawn. 

When the babies have ceased to come, 
and when the ones that are here have 
ceased to need me all the time, ‘then I 
expect to have flowers of my own. Mean- 
while I content myself with wandering 
into the gardens of my neighbors. 

I am not interested in the work of the 
mere professional landscape gardener; so 
after a brief look at a few of these 
places, I turn away. In nearly all the 
places hereabouts I perceive only the work 
of the conventional hired gardener. I 
like a garden which shows individuality, 
which not only is a bit of earth in which 
to grow flowers, but in which, like a 
room in which one lives, one’s actual per- 
sonality appears. My neighbors seem 
impressed, however, with the necessity 
of formal gardens on their places. Ital- 
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ian, Dutch, even Japanese, gardens are 
out of place in America, and look in- 
congruous in the shadow of an American 
country house. So I was disappointed in 
my neighborhood, and after a few weeks 
of searching after gardens I stayed at 
home, contented with my frowsy acre, 
flowerless though it was. 

I wish I lived, as I hope to soon, in a 
simpler community, where there are 
greater woods, and perhaps a river, or at 
least a little stream or brook twisting in 
and out. ‘The gleam of the Sound is, I 
suppose, beautiful enough, but it does 
not run inland. A big body of water 
tires me; but a river or even a little 
brook, never does. : 

In the spring, Norah, the Irish girl 
who eares for my three fat babies, came 
to me with a great bunch of lilies-of-the- 
valley in her hand, and a mass of butter- 
cups in her apron. The lilies, she said, 
were for me, the buttereups for the nurs- 
ery. She had found the lilies, she said, 
in the little feneed-in yard we used for 
drying clothes. 

I greedily took the buttereups as well 
from her, and in my pretty shallow fern 
dish arranged the lilies—the leaves dis- 
earded—with the buttereups amongst 


them, with an exquisite result. Against 
Norah’s protests that buttereups were not 
fit for a parlor, the lovely posey found 
the place of honor in what my little boy 
ealls “mamma’s best room.” Then at once 
I demanded to be taken to the spot where 
grew the lilies. I had thought my acre 
yielded only two large lilae trees, one wis- 
taria vine, some Virginia creeper and two 
peony bushes. Such a bare acre, with 
nothing at all set out, save the great trees! 
Yet the fair actress from whom I pur- 
chased the place had smilingly informed 
me she spent five hundred dollars each 
summer on flowers. Whereupon she 
showed me an enormous round bed, where- 
in each year a florist raised certain ornate 
annuals. Also there are no less than 
nine garden boxes on the great verandas; 
besides, set out at various points along 
the earriage drive, are huge red tubs. 
The bed, boxes and tubs, so far, had 
been empty since my advent. I cannot 
afford five hundred dollars to fill them 
with the desired annuals, and at this 
time I eannot make up my mind whether 
to plant a maple tree in the huge round 
bed or to turn it into a great sand pile 
for fat babies and doggies to roll in. 
But I digress. Following Norah, I 
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went into the little yard in question. 
No lilies. Norah kneeled down and put 
her hand under the tence. Lilies! I 
turned pale, kneeled also and looked. A 
neighbor’s garden—and right next to me, 
where I had never thought to look at all. 

With Norah’s aid I climbed up the 
fenee and after a cautious look at the 
rather frowning looking, and seemingly 
deserted house a short distance away, I 
surveyed the place. It was only a very 
little garden, filled with old-fashioned and 
odorous flowers. At this time of year 
only a few of them, comparatively speak- 
ing, were in bloom, but the lilies-of-the- 
valley underneath a great oak tree, which 
crowded against my fenee, were all 


a-bloom, sending up a wonderful fra- 


granee in the dewy morning. Also the 
honeysuckle was in bloom, and hyacinths. 

“T wish,” said I to Norah, “that we 
owned that place instead of this. Now, 
the woman who lives there has planted 
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flowers for her fortunate successor to 
come into, but my actress planted only 
for herself, five hundred dollars’ worth 
a summer, and seareely a flower left for 
me. I’m going to get acquainted in the 
neighborhood. There must be gardens 
somewhere. If the people don’t call on 
me, I’ll eall on them, or rather on their 
gardens, and if they snub me, Norah, I'll 
send you over to steal their flowers. You 
do get your hand so beautifully under 
fences.” Whereat the seandalized Norah 
left me in what she would have termed 
“doodgeon,” and I was left alone rumi- 
nating on the fence, and enviously regard- 
ing my neighbor’s garden. 

I was awakened from my reverie by the 
melodious accents of the now much ex- 
cited Norah. She had disearded her erst- 
while grimy apron and now appeared be- 
fore me in a beautiful white starehed one, 
which she tied on her excitedly as she 
spoke thus elegantly: 


“Tt was a mass of bloom” 
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“ Climbing roses smothering the stump of an old, dead tree" 


“For the love of God, ma’am, get down 
from that fince and put some clothes on 
yer back!” 

I sprang down as airily as a mother of 
three may, and demanded of my servant 
what was the matter with the clothes I had 
on—a decent skirt and waist, the latter 
with sleeves rolled comfortably to the 
elbows. 

“There’s three grand ladies in yer par- 
lor!” said Norah in a loud whisper, 
“Hurry 

I forgot my progeny of three and flew 
houseward as though I was not married at 
all. Up the back steps I sped, and a 
few minutes later I was descending the 
front stairs, dressed as I should be—ac- 
eording to Norah, anyhow. 

The three “grand ladies” consisted of 
a mother and two rather pretty daughters. 
They were acquainted with city friends 
of mine, were delighted to have me as 
a neighbor, so they said, and finally the 
older lady said smilingly: 

“And I want you to come over as 
soon as possible and see my garden—I 
am sure you must love flowers, too.” 

T gave a little jump in my seat. “Have 
you a garden?” said I. 

“Yes, and one T planted all myself! 
There is not a flower in my garden that I 


did not plant or raise myself, sometimes 
from my own seeds, and I’ve—” 

Here the younger girl interrupted, 
apologetically I thought. “It’s mamma’s 
fad,” said she. “She thinks more of her 
flowers than of her children.” 

“T don’t wonder!” I exclaimed shame- 
lessly in the face of the two pretty daugh- 
ters. “Why, I'll confess to you the truth. 
Ten minutes ago I was sitting on my back 
fence, looking at and ecoveting my neigh- 
bor’s flowers, some of which, you see 
Norah had already stolen for me,” and I 
indicated my posy. 

This brought out a burst of mirth, ex- 
plained presently by the mother: 

“My dear, that little old garden was 
my first attempt. Four years ago we 
lived in that place, but after my father’s 
death we moved into the big place we 
now oceupy. If you think well of that 
little garden, I wonder what you will say 
of my present place. Now, you must 
come, just as soon as possible;” and I 
said I would. 


I will eall my neighbor Mrs C. Her 
place is on the top of a hill. She has 
about seventeen acres of rolling lands 
and lawns. TI felt a bit disappointed as 
I climbed up the winding path whieh led 
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to the house. From the front the place 
has the usual aspect of the conven- 
tional rich man’s country place. How 
smoothly are the lawns cut! Here and 
there shrubs laden with spring blossoms 
are set as formally as pieces of furniture 
in a parlor. But the lady herself came 
halfway down the path to meet me, both 
hands held out. She drew me around the 
side of the house, saying: 

“My dear, my garden is at the back. 
My men care for the front of the place. 
I disport myself back here.” 

Then I tound myself in her garden. 
Even thus early—it was the middle of 
May, I believe—it was a mass of bloom, 
bloom of that fresh lovely kind which 
the first flowers show. The exotie radi- 


ance which comes in midsummer, or even ’ 


the dreamy deep purple red-browns and 
golden colors of the fall, have not that 
same appeal of the spring colors the first 
of the year. 

Some people set out their gardens as 
they do a room. They hang twin pie- 
tures side by side, or a large one in the 
center. They fill their room with furni- 
ture, so that it looks and feels like an 
overcrowded shop, with the goods on ex- 
hibition. Everything just so, almost as 
if tagged. But I like flowet beds, as I 
do pictures, set out haphazard, with 
charming inconsequence and irregularity. 
Indeed, much art could be expended on 
the irregular disposition of flower beds 
in a garden, That's why I fell in love 


with the garden of Mrs C. 
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“ The huge rocks themselves have added to its natural beauty” 


She had planted her flowers willy-nilly, 
anywhere and everywhere, and yet there 
was a studied design in the placing of 
her beds. No gigantic middle beds. 
regular rows of long beds running two 
and three parallel with one another. 
Corners massed high with tall growing 
varieties, climbing roses smothering the 
stump of an old dead tree. A bed all 
in bridal white—what it was I cannot 
now quite remember, whether sweet alys- 
sum or candytuft—and then a bed to hold 
one’s eyes enthralled. The colors of the 
flowers seemed those of sweet peas, but 
they had not the disadvantage of the 
ungainly vines. They grew in a shady 
spot, where few other flowers were, and 
hence their loveliness was enhanced by the 
cool greenness about them. Aquilegia, 
she ealled them; columbine. She wanted 
to pick some for me, but I would not let 
her. They are of the sort of flowers that 
look better growing. 

There was one great bed of a white 
blooming flower for the center, while, 
banked up against it, were the old-fash- 
ioned bleeding heart, the bushes fairly 
laden with red pink blossoms. Her hedge- 
rows were of lilac, the Persian variety, a 
deeper purple than the English, and while 
not so fragrant, far more lovely, in my 
opinion. She showed me where she had 
planted banks of hollyhoecks, and told how 
when in bloom they literally glorified the 
whole otherwise homely and out-of-the- 
way spot she had given them. With these 
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she had mixed sunflowers and other tall 
bright flowers. Her lilacs, at this time, 
were all in bloom, a lovely line of purple 
my eye returned to constantly. 

In spring, it seems to me, purple is 
the predominating color; purple, white 
and pink. The flowering trees and shrubs 
are mostly pink and white. I know no 
lovelier sight than a single tree of mag- 
nolia on a green lawn in full, pink bloom 
—no lovelier sight save the blowing cherry 
and plum blossoms of far Japan. 

Mrs C has built her garden on a rocky 
hilltop. The huge rocks themselves have 
added to its natural beauty, and over 
these she has thrown haphazard the cheer- 
ful nasturtium seed, and farther down 
some odd and tropic-looking plants, which 
were sent to her from California. 

While going with her from bed to bed, 
a neighbor’s voice called across the divid- 
ing lilac hedge, and I perceived the face 
of a smooth-shaven scholarly looking gen- 
tleman, at the lilae hedge. 

“Ah, Mr B!” exclaimed my hostess, and 
she led me over to him, on the way ex- 
plaining: “Now, you must meet my 
teacher and master in the art of garden- 
ing. He it was who first interested me 
in the work, who taught me, in- fact, all I 
know. Many of my flowers have grown up 
from his slips and seeds. I eall them his 
grandchildren. I’m afraid when you look 
over the fence into my neighbor’s garden 
you will not want to look back again.” 

But I could not see much of the Eng- 
lishman’s garden from my position at 
the hedge, and at that moment I was 
filled with such a deep admiration for the 
garden of Mrs C that I did not want to 
see any other. I felt very ignorant and 
awed listening to the Englishman talk- 
ing of flowers, and when he handed me a 
basket full of rudbeckia roots, I would 
not have confessed my ignorance of what 
those flowers were for anything on earth. 

I went back home with some odd sen- 
sations. Here was I with the beginnings— 
some roots—of a garden; I had spent an 
entire afternoon in one of the prettiest 
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gardens I had ever seen. I had made 
the acquaintance of a character as fra- 
grant as the flowers themselves. She told 
me how she had come to turn to garden- 
ing. The two pretty daughters I had 
met were both married women, one of 
them, like myself, the mother of two or 
three babies. The loneliness of the great 
place had come upon the mother after 
they had left home, and about this time 
also the father fell sick with a malady 
of the heart. She saw him daily pass- 
ing away before her eyes, unable to do a 
thing to hold him, or to prevent the inev- 
itable. She said the thought of her com- 
ing agony was more than she could bear. 

And then, suddenly, for the first time 
in her life, she had begun to raise flowers 
herself. What a sureease for an aching 
mind! What a balm for a _ bleeding 
heart! The flowers, like children, needed 
constant care and food. Parental pride 
in their beauty meant one must never for- 
get them, but always strive to add to the 
cultivation of their grace. And so my 
lady of the flower garden had found that 
which we all seek in time of trouble— 
comfort. 

When I reached home, and went, with 
my basket of roots, to my lower veranda, 
the boxes of the actress never seemed so 
ugly before. Yet there was something 
appealing to me about them. They were so 
empty! I had intended to plant my roots 
in a conspicuous place on my lawn, but 
I hesitated as I went past the row of 
empty boxes. 

“You wouldn’t look so bad,” said I, “if 
there was only something in you. Now, 
if she hadn’t spoken that figure—$500—I 
might have interested myself in you. 
Even as it is—” 

I dug a bit into the earth that was 
still in them, and then, after a moment, 
went to work in earnest. I planted my 
rudbeckia roots in the actress’s flower 
boxes. Then I went indoors, washed my 
hands, and dreamed a bit of what my 
boxes (not garden this time) would look 
like when full of bloom. 
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UNGALOWS, judging 
from _ characteristically 
plain, simple and some- 
times actually homely ex- 
teriors, are, to those un- 
familiar with this style of 
dwelling, seareely fit for 
habitation; but let them onee get inside 
and see the elegance and feel the com- 
fort, they are forever won over to this 
delightful mode of living. There is just 
about the same comparison between bun- 
galow and mansion as between pajamas 
and a dress suit: one is for rest and ease, 
the other for exhibition. 

The bungalow illustrated is an excel- 
lent example of the type. The exterior 
is extremely plain, and gives little inti- 
mation of its inner charms. The casual 
observer would say the house could be 
built for about $1000, instead of its ac- 


A Bungalow with a Patio— 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 


tual cost of $5000, yet if he were to go 
through the large rooms and note the 
excellence of construction and finish, he 
would soon realize his mistake. The 
same idea could be duplicated for per- 
haps $1500 less, if the building was more 
lightly constructed; that is, by having 
single floors and walls of only one thieck- 
ness, after the style of “box houses,” and 
by eliminating cellar and furnace, and 
using cheap window glass. Built of 
heavy timbers, with double floors and 
walls, this house is adapted for use in 
any climate. : 
This bungalow is built on an east front 
city lot 100 by 200 feet in size. Living 
room and dining room thus get the full 
morning sun, as do the den and bedrooms 
facing on the patio. This patio, or court, 
opens to the south, and is the climax of 
home comfort. Bedrooms, living room 


= Fireplace of water-worn stones in the living room AS) 
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and den open on this court by means of 
French windows, and as the front wing 
of the building hides it from the street, it 
is absolutely quiet and secluded. With 
fountain, clambering, flower-laden vines 
and abundant sunshine, it makes an ideal 
resting place. The court is surrounded 
by a brick-paved walk. 

The entire scheme of the exterior is 
rustic. The roof is covered with red- 
wood shakes instead of shingles. The 
eaves are three feet wide. The exterior 
walls are of twelve-inch unplaned, red- 


wood boards run up and down, the joints 
between being covered with unplaned bat- 
tens. The pergola roofs of the porches 
are of heavy, rough timbers. The large, 
stationary windows in the living room and 
dining room are ofvheavy, French plate- 
glass, with panels of leaded lattice glass 
at the top. The smaller windows are of 
diamond-shaped lattice and swing in- 
ward. 

Next to the patio in eomfort-giving 
qualities are the three fireplaces—a mas- 
sive cobblestone affair in the living room, 


“ The south porch is paved with rough red brick ” 
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” The dining room, showing the chest of four drawers beneath the window 
In the south end of the living room a box window seat runs the entire width of the lattice windows 


“ The built-in buffet is of attractive design” 


one of clinker brick, quaint and cozy, 
in the dining room, and one of plain red 


brick in the den. The cobblestone chim- 
ney of water-worn rocks of irregular 
sizes, beginning at the ground and erowd- 
ing its way through the roof, is a striking 
feature of the front elevation, while the 
shaggy, clinker brick chimney helps to 
make the north end of the house attrac- 
tive. The pergola support posts of both 
porehes are each set on large cobblestones, 
to correspond with the stone chimney. 
The floor of the front porch is cemented, 
and marked off in square tiles, while the 
south porch is paved with rough red 
brick. 

In living room, dining room and den 
the interior walls are wainscoted to the 
plate rail, then plastered. The wains- 
cot consists of twelve-inch boards of se- 
lected grain Oregon pine, the joints be- 
tween being covered by three-inch battens 


of the same wood. The plastered ceilings 
are box-beamed. The mantel shelves are 
three-inch slabs of Oregon pine set in the 
masonry.’ All the woodwork in_ these 
rooms is stained in imitation of Flemish 
oak, the most popular finish for buna- 
low interiors. The lines of the wood- 
work are straight and dignified. In the 
south end of the living room, and run- 
ning the entire width under the lattice 
windows, is a box window seat. 

On one side of the fireplace in the 
dining room, extending from floor to the 
lower window sill, is a chest of four 
drawers, convenient for holding table 
linen, while on the other side of the 
grate is a box seat. The built-in buffet 
is of attractive design. The rough plas- 
ter has been tinted in oil, and in living 
room and dining room is a rich green. 
The den is done in a warm red. The 
electrie lanterns of mottled green glass 
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with brass trim- 
mings are sus- 


SCREEN PORCH 


pended from the ’ ] 

beams by means ike 

of heavy brass KITCHEN 

chains. BED ROOM | = DINING ROOM 

bath have a five- sy HALL, 

foot wainseot of 

Alpine plaster 

marked 2 n hee noon 

squares, and the 

painted with 

white enamel. In \ BED Room / = | open court | $ 

the bedrooms \ é 

walls and ceilings as 5 

tinted in delicate Ao 

pinks and blues, 

while the wood- BED ROOM BS 

work of natural 12x15" § -B & i T 


There is a 
brick-walled  cel- 
lar with cemented 
floor, also a furnace. High-grade plumb- 
ing is used throughout the house. 

The furnishings are simple and ele- 
gant, and follow out the mission style. 
The massive oak table in the living room 
is ten feet long and five wide. The sup- 
ports are solid six-by-six timbers. The 


The patio, or open court, is the key to the whole plan 


large, leather-covered rockers and daven- 
port, the dining room table and chairs, all 
harmonize in this theme for dignity and 
comfort. Bright rugs and hangings, and 
the sunlight that streams through the 
many windows, give the finishing cheery 
tonehes to this home picture. 


“ The entire scheme of the exterior is rustic” 
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The Rabbit 


Little cow with leather horn, 

Creep the hedge and crop the thorn; 
Leave the kale and spare the corn, 
Little cow with leather horn! 


Spring Vanguard 


The Bat, the Bee, the Chickadee, 
The Bluebird and the Swallow, 

The Grackle harsh above the marsh--- 
And all the rest may follow! 
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An April Fool 


“* Shell-a-mud, Shell-a-mud, put out your horns ! 
Buds on the branches and leaves on the thorns. 
Guinevere’s daughter has come into town, 
Gold is her petticoat, green is her gown! ** 


Out thrust the head of the queer little snail ; 
Brown was the hillside and bare was the dale; 
Nothing she saw but the yellow Lent-lily--- 
Guinevere’s daughter is Daffydowndilly ! 
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By Marie Manning 


HE wears a black silk prin- 
cesse gown, which fits her French. 
as a pineushion fits its 
eover. Her hair, erimped 


ing Trust, is arranged over 


held in place by a number of ornamental price? All 


Wim 


“* What our forelady in the workroom calls ‘the soul of the hat’ ™ 


The Milliner: A Monolog 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


to something she fondly imagines to be 


To a Lady bearing traces of recent econ- 
. € omies, but grimly determined to get 

by The Marcel Hair Wav a smart hat at any price. 

front and side “rats” and “Something in hats? Reasonable in 

our hats are reasonable, 

pins. She has a great deal of manner madam. It is the exclusive model that 

and her accent is modified East Side, giv- you pay for. 


Here’s a little everyday 
ing place at more impassioned moments hat—$37.50. You don’t care for it? 


Well, of course, it 
is simple — you 
couldn’t expect 
much at that price 
—now could you? 
You’ve had very 
good hats at less?” 
(Patronizingly.) 
“Yes, there may be 
places where you 
ean get cheaper 
hats, but we don’t 
eater to that class 
of trade. You ex- 
pect more than a 
bow of ribbon and 
a quill for $37.50? 
It is not the actual 
materials one pays 
for in a hat, but 
the  inspiration— 
what our forelady 
in the workroom 
ealls ‘the soul of 
the hat.’ You ought 
to hear her talk to 
our artists! It is 
as cultivating as a 
lecture with slides. 
‘Put meaning in 
your hats,” she 
says — ‘soul — es- 
prit! Make them 
stand for~ some- 
thing’ She is 
French, you know, 
and the French 
have so much tem- 
perament. 
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“ The centers yellow? Yes, but that doesn’t interfere with the deep mourning effect " 


“Here’s a little model—just the natural 
straw tint, and those two cut-jet pins. 
Let me try it on for you—it’s an awful 
stylish little hat there!” (With the air of 
an emperor conferring a decoration.) 
“Looks so well on the head—perfeet, isn’t 
it? The price? Only $58.50. 

“You never heard of such a thing? 
But that’s just it, madam. It’s the style 
you’re paying for—not what’s on the 
hat, but what’s off it—the restraint. We 
have hats with three times as much on 
them for less, and they don’t compare to 
this in style. It just talks French—now 
don’t it? There ain’t anyone on this 
side that could do a hat like that. Like 
it on you?—Oh, perfect! I may send 
it? Yes, you will get it this afternoon 
in plenty of time for the matinée. Yes, 
thank you—glad to wait on you at any 
time.” 


Enter Middle-Aged Lady wearing mourn- 
ing veil-and bonnet with widow’s ruche. 
Looks about vaguely. 

Voice, hollow and respectful: “A 
black bonnet like the one you have on? 

You must have it just as deep mourn- 


ing?” (Soothingly.) “Isn’t that a little 
heavy for this season of the year?” 
(Sympathetieally.) “You’ve got to con- 
sider your own health, you know, and 
erépe is so dangerous—so much sugar of 
lead in the making of it. A great many 
of our patrons have had to give it up, 
on the doctor’s strict command. The see- 
ond year? No, madam, crépe is very 
seldom worn the second year by a lady 
of your age. It’s entirely too old for 
you. It isn’t as if it could do any good 
to them that’s gone. They wouldn’t want 
you to injure your health—now would 
they? We have an elegant assortment 
in the dull, lusterless silk. They’re just 
as deep mourning, I assure you, madam, 
but nothing like so dangerous to the 
health. Here’s a little hat in liberty. 
Yes, there are a few flowers, but in the 
dull black. The centers yellow? Yes, 
but that doesn’t interfere with the deep 
mourning effect. It’s just a little touch 
to make them true to nature—the im- 
ported flowers are always so true to 
nature! Well, no, madam—lI can’t say 
I ever heard of black poppies growing 
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in France—but the shape of the poppy is 
very natural; now isn’t it? 

“That hat was made for you, madam— 
it’s perfect! The lines just melt into your 
profile! Noone that hadn’t a perfeet pro- 
file could wear that hat. You won’t con- 
sider it—it’s entirely too gay? Oh, no, 
madam—never in this world. It would be 
on my conseience if I sold a lady at your 
time of life one of those middle-aged bon- 
nets. Yes, of course, you have to wear it 
for the first year—everyone does—but 
after that— 

“Yes, of course, madam, we have black 
crépe bonnets in stock, but they’re en- 
tirely too old for you.” (Tries one on.) 
“You don’t like it—it’s not becoming? 
No, it’s not suitable. I’d hate to see 
you wear it—indeed, I’d rather lose the 
sale. If you are going to get one of 
those old lady’s bonnets, loaded down 
with erépe, I’d sooner you got it some- 
where else. They say milliners have no 


_ suit you’ 


eonseiences, but [with great archness] 
mine wouldn’t let me do that. 

“Just let me try this one on you, with 
a touch of violet—for the shape only. 
No, I know you won’t have a speck of 
color [soothingly|—it’s just for the 
shape. There, now, did you ever see 
anything so perfeet? That violet brings 
out the pink in your cheeks so wender- 
fully! Yes, solid black is so trying to 
even very young girls. Well, you know, 
violet is mourning—indeed, I think it is 
a real sad looking little hat. Oh, no, there’s 
nothing gay looking about that at all. 
No, really, there isn’t. You ought to see 
some of the hats we sell for deep mourn- 
ing! Well, you’ve got to leave off your 
deep black sometime, haven’t you? How 
mueh is it? Tm just ashamed to tell 
you the pfice—you’ll lose all respect for 
the hat. It’s only $45! Just a trifle! 
I ean send it—yes. Put it in your auto- 


“I said to myself the moment you came in, ‘ Nothing but the best would 
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“Here's a hand glass. Look for yourself at the way those roses rest on the crest of your marcel” 


mobile? Thank you so much. Glad to 
have you remember me when you want 
to be waited on again.” 


Enter Lady nervous in manner. Looks 
about vaguely. 

“You think you’d like something in a 
green and blue hat? Here’s a little green 
and blue hat for $56. You eouldn’t think 
of it at that price? Yes, there may be 
places on Fourteenth street and the East 
Side where one can get cheap hats, but 
we haven’t that class of trade. Our cus- 
tomers are almost exclusively represented 
by the Four Hundred, and of course we 
have to be very careful in dealing with 
such patrons. It would be almost a lib- 
erty to offer a lady of that set a hat 
for less than $50. She would very nat- 
urally resent the affront. 

“Yes, I recognized you as a society 
leader immediately. I’ve seen your pic- 
ture in the papers, I’m sure.” (Almost 
perceptible drawing up of the eyelid to 
fellow-milliner displaying hats at ad- 


joining mirror.) “It isn’t the price you — 


eare about; it’s the principle.” (Sooth- 
ingly.) “Yes, I understand. One of the 
Astorbilt ladies feels precisely the same 
way. You society ladies are so kind- 
hearted and give so much to charity. 

“T may show you some of our im- 
ported hats? Yes, I knew you’d come 
to them. I said to myself the moment 
you eame in, ‘Nothing but the best would 
suit you.’ It’s always that way with the 
born aristocrats. They glance at the sim- 
ple little hats, but they soon recognize 
that cheap models are out of the question 
for them. Pardon me for being so per- 
sonal, but the inexpensive hat doesn’t go 
with your-type—it’s like having a beau- 
tiful hand with an imitation ring on it. 

“Here, Mamie [to a little errand-girl, 
sotto voce], go to the workroom and get 
Miss Bresnahan to give you five or six 
hats for a ‘dead-easy.’ 

“Here’s a little Paris model—very chic, 
don’t you think? Yes, it’s very stylish 
and I knew you’d come to it. At first 
glance it does seem a little plain, but, 
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as I said, it’s just that perfect simplic- 
ity that makes the hat. No, it’s not an 
expensive model—$58.50—let me try it on 
you—do! It’s perfectly sweet on you— 
looks so well on the head. Has anyone 
remarked your very strong likeness to 
the Duchess of Quarrelborough? It’s 
remarkable! When she was here two 
years ago, visiting her family, I sold 
her a hat almost exactly like that. It’s 
wonderful how this hat brings out the 
likeness. I may send it? Thank you. 
The address, please. No 998? East Three 
hundred and seventeenth street? Thank 
you. No, I don’t wonder at your living 
so far out—so many of our society ladies 
go in for fresh-air cures. I suppose you’ll 
be going to Newport soon. Could I show 
you a little automobile hat with one of 
the new veils? You’re not using your 
automobile now—nervous on account of 
all the accidents? You'll get over that. 
You wouldn’t care to see the automobile 
hat? Thank you—thank you very much.” 


To a Lady representing the Modern 
School of Grandmotherhood. Dressed 
as a débutante. 


“T was thinking of you a little while 
ago. We got in a case of Paris hats 
this morning—such little loves of hats! 
There are two or three of them just 
made for you.” (Becoming very Frenchy 
in her manner and accent.) “One little 
chapeau—just a nest of pale pink rose- 
buds, with an enormous chou of tulle! 
Here it is—let me try it! Oh, ravissant! 
Tres joli! It’s a poem! MHere’s a hand 
glass—just look for yourself at the way 
those roses rest on the erest of your 
marcel. It takes that pure, baby-gold 
hair like yours to wear roses of that 


From the schoolroom, laughing and ruddy, 
With tumult and rush of feet, 

The children are calling, “Mother, 
Oh, what may we have to eat?” 


This question at night or at noontime 
My listening ears will greet: 
“We're starving hungry, mother, 
So what may we have to eat?” 
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After School 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


shade. One of my customers—she was 
in here just before you—begged for that 
hat. She wanted it at any price—but I 
told her she couldn’t have it. Her hair 
was a dull, puttyish brown, and it would 
have been a erime to sell that hat to 
anyone but a pure blonde. 

(Elderly lady regarding with great 
complacency the rather Princetonian ef- 
fect of her hair, which is yellow to 
within an inch of the roots, when it sud- 
denly becomes black.) “Do I think a band 
of black velvet under the brim too old? 
Nothing, my dear lady, is too old for a 
youthful face. With your color you 
could wear solid black and look perfectly 
grand in it—twenty-five years from now 
you might ask me if you can wear black 
velvet next to your face, and perhaps I 
might give you a different answer, but 
this morning [with a shrug]—jamais! 

“Here is a little motif in forget-me- 
nots and canaries! Oh, yes, indeed, all 
our most fashionable customers are wear- 
ing birds on their hats now.. There was 
some talk of two or three society leaders 
giving them up, but the anti-bird ladies 
wore such frightful hats that it practi- 
eally killed the movement. Why, I sold 
a hat the other day to a lady—a great 
swell—that had eight humming birds on 
it! Said she was thinking of belonging 
to the Audubon society, but she’d give up 
being kind-hearted until next spring—the 
hat took her so. It was a little dream of 
a hat! You will try this with the ca- 
naries? It’s just lovely on you—only $56. 
You’ll take ’em both—yes? Well, I’m 
sure you’li like them. Thank you very 


much. Shall I have ’em put in the ecar- 
riage? Yes, ma’am—good morning— 
yes,” 


There’s never a home worth having 
That’s free from the eager feet, 

And the joyous. voices shouting, 
“Please, what may we havé to eat?” 


So pile up the jar with cookies 

All temptingly brown and sweet; 
“Between meals” rules are worthless 
For “What may we have to eat?” 
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m N THE twentieth century 
4 hallway of today is hang- 
ing many an old-time lan- 
tern which formerly per- 
formed the same service 
in the hall of a colonial 
ancestor. Probably, alas! 
many treasures in this line are stowed 
away in the dusky corners of country 
garrets by those who have not yet come 
to a full appreciation of the antique. 
To be sure, those in use today do not, as 
in the olden days, contain an oil lamp, 
a tallow dip, or a wax eandle. On the 
contrary, they are fitted out with elee- 
tricity, and shine forth all the more 
bravely with a borrowed light. Cer- 
tainly they look far from out of place 
in the midst of the old-fashioned furni- 


Hall Hanging Lamps 


By Mary H. Northend 


ture that plays its part in so many of 
the homes at the present day. 

Two hundred years ago lanterns were 
an indispensable part of the household 
furniture. They were manufactured then 
for one purpose, utility, and they were, 
accordingly, simple in design and crude 
in appearance, being made of straight 
bars of iron with plain glass slides, 
Having no especial beauty of contour 
or material to recommend them, such 
specimens are not in great demand as 
ornaments today, and are found only in 
collections. They are exce'lent examples 
of serviceable ugliness, and as such are 
relegated to the background even of the 
curio department; our modern light must 
combine utility with beauty, notwith- 
standing the fact that the uglier lantern 
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Lantern of hexagonal shape, with painted The highest development of the ornamental 
slides frame 


A heavily gilded globe, with ornamental 
sswork 


of the others. 

Our aneestors sought for beauty, even 
as we do, and soon evolved better hall 
lanterns out of the same principle by 
the use of ornamental frameworks of 
iron or brass, with slides of ground glass, 
stained, painted or etched. A Dutch de- 
sign, shown in the picture, has retained 
the favorite hexagonal shape, while 
painted upon each of these six ground- 
glass faces is a tulip in an oddly shaped 
vase. The result is quaint and pleasing, 
for the tulip and vase stand out boldly 
on the light ground-glass surface. The 
framework of this lantern is but a slight 
modification of that of the old utility 
lantern, for it is decorated very simply. 

The next step shows us a more highly 
ornamental support, of brass instead of 
iron, and of cireular form. The orna- 
mental design upon the globe is worked 
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can justly claim a greater age than any. 


out in the colorless ground glass without 
the aid of painting. 

The illustration of the nearly round 
globe, with the fern and thistle design, 
shows how this idea was retained, ex- 
panded and perfected, until the lantern 
had become a thing of delicacy and great 
beauty. In this, as’ well as the preced- 
ing design, the framework has been 
transformed into a means of decorative 
display. 

So harmonious is the combination of 
the ornamental brasswork in the frame 
with the heavily gilded, Bohemian glass 
globe, that they seem literally made for 
each other, as they doubtless were. The 
same fern-like thistle design is common 
to both, and we ean fancy that the design 
was made to order, in slow, elaborate, 
painstaking fashion, for some doughty 
Scot, who loved the prickly emblem of 
his land. 

In the octagonal specimen shown in 
another illustration art has: reached its 
highest expression, as regards this partic- 
ular form. The dull tones of a photo- 


An early stage of the ornamental support 
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= __ graph can only faintly portray the beauty 

; of the gilded frame, whose delicacy is 
almost lace-like, and the many-colored 
stained glass, in conventional designs, 
that forms the sides. It stands about 
eighteen inches high, and is doubtless 
more modern in its manufacture, belong- 
ing to the early days of the nineteenth 
century. Fortunate may those families 
consider themselves to whom such lamps 
have been handed down. 

Such a hanging lamp is appropriate 
for a somewhat narrow hall, or for a 
porch. It must be remembered that 
where a strong light is necessary these 
lamps are useless, for all fancy shades 
absorb from one-half to three-quarters 
of the light, and throw most of the re- 
mainder into places where it is utterly 
unavailable. A dim light, however, is 
not impracticable for halls and porches, 
and is far prettier for the purpose; 
hence the popularity of the ornamental 


hanging lamp. Nothing can quite take 


its place, and a well-chosen design is a 
The old-time lantern perpetual delight. 


** The Voice That Breathed 
O’er Eden ”’ 


By Nellie Comius Whitaker 
There once was a young Tuscarora, 
A fair, dusky. maiden’s adorer. 
He urged her to wed; 
She blushed as she said, 
** But I hear you are such a bad snorer!”’ 
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The gnomon should stand on the 12 o'clock line 


Sunshine Clock, Homemade 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


HE stationary sundials, 
which we see in old- 
fashioned gardens are 
usually made of stone 
or metal, but the little 
sunshine clock we will 
make is to be of paste- 

board and may be used in the house as 
well as out-of-doors. Of course you 
must not leave it in the rain or out over- 
night, to be wet with the dew. 

You will need first a sheet of perfectly 
smooth pasteboard that is neither warped 
nor blistered, for it must lie absolutely 
flat to give a true dial. Then you must 
have a ruler with the inches marked off 
into halves, quarters, eighths and six- 
teenths; a rather hard pencil with a fine 
point; a pair of ordinary school com- 
passes; a sharp knife and some good glue. 

With the aid of your ruler draw on the 
pasteboard a square measuring exactly 
thirteen inches along each edge, then cut 
it out along the lines you have drawn. 
Directly through the middle of the 
square, from top to bottom, draw the 
line AA, Figure 1. Across the square, 
four and a half inches from the bottom 
edge, draw the line BB. Make this line 


just ten inches long, five inches on the 
left and five inches on the right of the 
line AA. Eight inches above BB draw 
the line EE, making this also just ten 
inches long. Then draw the side lines, 
joining EB on the left and EB on the 
right. Extend each side line two inches 
below BB. Go over all these measure- 
ments carefully a second and even a 
third time to make sure you have them 
correct. 
A 


E E 


Sayruret 


A 


Figure 1. Begin all dials in this way 
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then measure one and seven- 


sixteenth inches along the 


top line on either side of 
AA, and make the dots, KK, 
and you will have all the 
daylight hours from five 
o’clock in the morning to 
seven o’clock at night—a 
long enough day, surely. 

Go over these spacings 
again and be sure you have 
made no mistakes in the six- 
teenth of an inch measure- 
ments, for even so small a 
space makes a great dif- 
ference in a dial. 


Take your compasses 
now, place the point where 
the upright line AA crosses 
the bottom horizontal line 
BB (Figure 2), and draw 
a circle two inches in diam- 
eter, as shown in Figure 2. 
Move the point of the com- 


A 
B 
A 


Figure 2. This gives the New York time 


It does not in the least matter what 
city or what part of the country you may 
be in; so far the face of your sunshine 
clock must be exactly like Figure 1; but 
when we come to spacing off the hours 
there will be differences. We need not 
be astronomers or even have a knowledge 
of geometry in order to do this correctly; 
all that is necessary is to follow closely 
the tables for spacing the hours on a dial 
worked out by Professor Harold Jacoby 
of Columbia university, New York, and 
given here with his permission. 

We will take New York city as a sam- 
ple dial (Figure 2), and this will do 
for any place in a direct line east or 
west of it—that is, any place in the same 
latitude. Look at a map of the United 
States and see what places this will in- 
elude. 

Now for the hour points. On the left 
side line, EB, and the right side line, 
EB, measure carefully and make a dot 
just two inches above the line BB (see 
GG, Figure 2), and two inches below the 
line BB (FF, Figure 2). On these same 
lines make other dots four and five-six- 
teenth inches above BB (HH, Figure 2), 
and seven and eleven-sixteenth inches 
above BB (II, Figure 2). 

This finishes the spacing on each side 
of the square. Now, along the top line, 
measure three and one-sixteenth inches 
from the middle line, AA, first to the left, 
then to the right, and make the dots, JJ; 


passes to the top of the cir- 

cle where it crosses the line 

AA (M, Figure 2), and 
draw a circle eight and one-half inches 
in diameter. With M still as a center, 
draw the last and outside circle ten and 
one-quarter inches in diameter. 

When your three cireles are made lay 
your ruler down flat, with the edge 
touching the dot F on the left side line 
and L, in the center of the small cirele, 
and draw a perfectly straight line from 
the second circle to the small inside eir- 
cle. This line, if extended through the 
circles, would meet the dot F on the 
side line and the center L, as shown 
by the dotted line in Figure 2. Draw 
similar lines from G, H and I on each 
side line, also F on the right side line, 
and J and K on the left and K and J 
on the right of AA at the top, always plac- 
ing your ruler so that it will touch each 
of these points and the center L. 

Between the outer and second circles 
draw the figures for the hours, beginning 
with five at F on the left of the dial. 
The horizontal line, BB, is always the 
six-o’clock line for any dial; the up- 
right line, AA, is always the noon, or 
twelve o’clock line; and the five and 
seven-o’clock lines, FF, are always the 
same distance below BB that the lines 
GG are above BB. The side lines, EB, 
and the top line, EE, may now be 
erased, though it will do no harm to 
leave them. The circles on the dials for 


any place are made exactly as in Figure 
2. 
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Figure 3. This gnomon is for New York 


@mches 


Figure 4. This will give you eight braces 


We have finished the face for our 
sunshine clock and must now plunge 
deeper into the mystery, and furnish a 
shadow for a hand: just the right kind 
of shadow that, by the wonderful power 
of the sun, will move around the dial, 
point to the hours we have marked and 
keep good time. We ean do this by eut- 
ting out a three-eornered piece of paste- 
board and standing it upright on the 
twelve-o’clock line. This triangular 
piece, called a gnomon, looks simple 
enough, but just any kind of a triangle 
of any size will not do. Each lati- 
tude must have its own gnomon with 
an angle corresponding to that latitude; 
but we won’t have to work that out, be- 
cause Professor Jacoby has given an- 
other table for making the gnomons, 
which you will find on the next page. 

The triangle, or gnomon, for any place, 
must measure on the bottom edge exactly 
five inches to fit the dial face made by the 
measurements I have given. It is the 
hight of the side edge that changes the 
shape. For New York city draw your 
horizontal, or bottom line (NO, Figure 
3), five inches long, and your upright 
line (OP) four and three-eighth inches 
high. Be quite sure the line OP is at 
right angles to the line NO, then draw 
the slanting line from P to N. Within 
the triangle just above the bottom line 
write “bottom,” so that when the gnomon 
is eut out you will see at a glance which 


is the bottom edge. Use your sharp 


knife in eutting out the gnomon and have 
your edges smooth and true, otherwise 
they will cast an uneven shadow. 

The next problem is to make the little 
gnomon stand upright on the face of 
the dial, and Figure 4 solves it. On a 
fresh piece of pasteboard draw an ob- 
long six inches long and two and three- 
quarter inches wide. Divide this ob- 
long into eight equal parts three-quarters 
of an ineh wide (Figure 4) and three 
quarters of an inch above the bottom 
line draw another line (QR, Figure 4). 
Cut your oblong out now and score the 
line QR by lightly drawing the blade of 
your knife along its whole length to 
make it bend easily and evenly. Cut 
the oblong into strips according to the 
lines drawn aeross it. This will give you 
a little package of oblong ecards. As 
nearly as possible cut two of the cards 
like SS; two like TT; two like UU; and 
two like VV. You will notice that while 
S and S are exactly the same shape, the 
slanting lines at top and bottom are re- 
versed, which is also the ease with TT, 
UU, and VV. This is because four of 
the strips are braces for one side of the 
gnomon and four for the other side. 

Bend each brace along its seored line 
and try it on the gnomon in the position 
shown in Figure 5. If any extend above 
the slanting edge of the gnomon or over 
the hour line on the dial, eut them off a 
little. Glue S, T, U, V to one side of the 
gnomon, as in Figure 5. The bend on 
each brace must be exactly even with the 
bottom edge of the gnomon, and the 
part below the bend must turn out and 
away from the gnomon, as in Figure 5. 
Let the glue become perfectly dry, then 
put the braces on the other side. When 
that glue is also dry, spread glue on the 
bottom of the braces and the bottom 
edge of the gnomon. Stand the gnomon 
upright on the twelve-o’clock line, with 
the point just touching the center of the 
small cirele (L, Figure 2). 
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Figure 5. Put the braces on the gnomon in this way 


Press the gnomon, as well as the braces, 
down close to the dial and hold it until 
the glue keeps it in place, for there must 
be no open crack between the bottom 
edge and face of the dial. Be quite 
certain, also, that it stands evenly on 
the twelve-o’clock line and is upright, 
slanting neither to one side nor the other. 

When all the glue is dry your little 
sunshine clock will be ready to keep time 
for you. Place it on a table in a sunny 
window or on a perfectly level support 
out-of-doors, where the sun lingers long- 
est and set it at twelve o’clock. That is, 
when the hands of the clock point to 
twelve, turn your dial so that the edge of 
the shadow of the gnomon will lie along 
the twelve o’clock line. In a little while 
go back to your sunshine clock and see 
how far the shadow has moved. At one 
o’clock look again and you will find the 
shadow on the one-o’clock mark. Do not 
decide that your dial is not perfect if 
you sometimes find it a little slower or 
a little faster than the elock. There is 
always a slight variation between dial 
time and clock time, caused by the move- 
ment of the earth. 

You ean test the aceuracy of the dial on 
April 15, June 15, September 1 and De- 
eember 24. On these days the dial and 
the clock should agree to the minute, 
and if the stand upon which your dial 
rests is perfectly level, and you have 
set it correctly, your little pasteboard 
sunshine clock will stand the test. 

To prevent the face of your dial from 
becoming warped or bent, glue it to a 
perfectly smooth and level board and 
it will last a long while. Or you may 


WHEN LOVE COMES 


When Love Comes 


By Alice E. Allen 


Love comes, I had thought, like a storm-wind— 
It eame like a wind from the west; 
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use very heavy pasteboard for the face. 
The gnomon, however, should not be 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
All the old sundials had mottoes carved 
in the stone around the face. Here is 
a pretty one for yours: “I point to none 
but sunny hours.” 


Table Showing How to Mark the Hour Lines 


Distance from Distance from 
B to the Dot A to the Dot 
Place G H —_/ I J K 
Hour r | Hour | Hour | Hour| Hour 
VIL Vill Ix 2 3 XI 
Ins I Ins. Ins. | Ins. | Ins. 
Albany 15-16] 4 3-16 | 7 7-16 3 1-16 1 7-16 
Baltimore 1-8 | 411-16) 8 2 7-8 |1 7-16 
Boston 45-16 | 7 7-16 3 1-16 1 7-16 
Buffalo 15-16] 4 3-16 | 7 7-16 ‘3 1-161 7-16 
Charleston 7-16 | 5 3-8 43-8 |21-2 {1 1-8 
Chicago 4 5-16 | 7 7-16 3 1-161 7-16 
Cincinnati 1-8 | 411-16) 8 2 7-8 1 7-16 
4 5-16 | 7 7-16 ‘3 1-16 1 7-16 
Denver 1-8 | 41-2 7 11-16) 2 7-8 |1 7-16 
it 45-16 | 7 7-16 3 1-161 7-16 
india 1-8 | 411-16) 8 2 7-8 |1 7-16 
Kansas 1-4 | 411-16; 8 2 7-8 }1 5-16 
Louisville 4 11-16) 8 2 7-8 |1 5-16 
Milwaukee 15-16) 4 3-16 | 7 7-16 3 1-161 7-16 
New Orleans 11-16) 5 3-4 41-16 [2 5-161 1-8 
New York 4 5-16 | 7 11-16 3 1-161 7-16 
aha 4 5-16 | 7 11-16) 1-161 7-16 
Philadelphia 1-8 | 41-2 | 7 11-16) 2 7-8 \1 7-16 
sbu: 4 5-16 | 7 11-16) 1-161 7-16 
Portland, Me, 15-16) 43-16 | 71-8 1-2 
Richmond -4 | 411-16) 8 127-8 1 5-16 
Rochester 15-16) 4 3-16 | 7 7-16 (3 1-161 7-16 
n Diego 7-16 | 5 3-8 43-8 [21-2 \} 1-8 
F 14 _ | 411-16 8 7-8 5-16 
Savannah 9-16 | 5 9-16 41-4 [21-2 |11-8 
14 | 411-16 8 2 7-8 |1 5-16 
t. Paul 15-16] 4 1-16 | 71-8 3 3-161 1-2 
Seattle 13-16; 3 15-16) 6 5-8 3 3-8 |1 1-2 
Washington,D.C. | 21-8 | 4 11-16) 8 2 7-8 |1 7-16 
Table for Gnomon, Showing Hight of the 
Side O P 
Inches Place Inches 
\Ibany 412-16 New York. . . 438 
Baltimore 4 1-16 Omaha... . 438 
soston 412 Philadelphia. . 4316 
Buffalo 4 11-16 Pittsbu: 438 
Charleston 314 Portiand, Me. . 4 13-16 
Chi an . 4h Richmond. . . 3 15-16 
Cincinnati .. 41-16 Rochester . . 411-16 
Cleveland. . . 412 San Diego, . . 314 
Denver. . - 4316 San Francisco . 3 15-16 
Detroit. . - 412 Savannah . . . 318 
— - 4116 St. Louis 3 15-16 
ity . . 315-16 St. Paul oe ® 
Louisville . . . 315-16 Seattle - . §9-16 
ilwaukee .. 411-16 , D. C. 4 1-16 
New Orleans. . 27 


It sings all my life into gladness, 
It quiets my heart into rest. 


Love sweeps, I had thought, like a torrent, 
Relentless, unswerving, and free— 
I find it a stream, calm and tranquil, 


Which flows to an infinite sea. 
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Why the Girls Need Chaperonage, Is Set Forth Plainly but 
Kindly in this Fourth Talk 


[These talks to and with girls began in the January issue, 1908} 


5, "LL NOT be chaperoned! I 
44 always behave myself, and 
I don’t need anybody 
snooping along to see that 
I do it.” This deelara- 


tion of independence is 
much more frequently and 
more vehemently quoted than the other 


one that our forefathers framed, isn’t 
it? If anyone were to compile a book of 
familiar quotations, not from standard 
authors but from common use, that thun- 
dering defiance of chaperonage would 
have to go in, wouldn’t it? It’s safe to 
say that probably no girl ever grew up 
who did not at some time, if not at sev- 
eral times, give emphatie utterance to it. 
For, although the word “chaperon” is 
comparatively new in the usage of this 
country, the basie principle of chaperon- 
age is as old as the world is, girls. Yes, 
and it is something deeper than a prin- 
ciple, for a principle may be something 
we adopt because our reason tells us it 
is a safe rule to go by. Chaperonage 
lies deeper than reason: it is an instinct, 
the instinct of preservation of one of 
the dearest things in life, the purity of 
young womanhood. To the fathers who 
rear them, to the men who marry them, 
‘to the sons who must be able to reverence 
them or be robbed of their best birth- 
right, to the nation that must look to its 
women for the quality of its coming gen- 
erations, nothing in all the world is so 
important as the unassailable purity of 
young girls; and to guard this, every 
age of the world, every civilization, has 
devised its own system of carefulness. 


Never in any time or nation has the 
freedom allowed girls been so great as 
it is now in this country of ours. But 
you girls do not always realize that, do 
you? Well, let’s talk about it! 

I’ve been “figgerin’” on this matter 
for a good while, and I’ve come to the 
conelusion that our girls are in some 
things much abused by silly restrictions, 
and in other things are as much abused 
by silly unrestrictedness. I wonder—oh, 
I wonder—if I shall be able to get any 
girls and any parents to see this thing 
from my point of view, which lies some- 
where in the middle ground between the 
girls’ point and their parents’! 

Of one large class of girls whose sor- 
rows on this subject have greatly ap- 
pealed to me, I shall probably find few 
among the readers of this magazine. I 
refer to the daughters of foreign-born 
parents—parents who brought with them 
to our shores their old-world ideas of 
propriety for young girls and insist on 
a strictness which, if maintained, would 
shut these ardent young “new Americans” 
out of all the girlish pleasures possible to 
them in their new land. But it isn’t 
maintained! And thereby hang innumer- 
able tragedies of girls who leave home 
and, too often, go to perdition. 

My Freneh dressmaker once anxiously 
asked my advice about this. She is a 
woman of thirty-five, or more, who has 
been too busy sinee she came to this 
country to think much of anything but 
her work and her rest. Yet she goes 
home at night from the command of a 
large establishment to her father’s house 
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where, notwithstanding that she supports 
her parents, she is treated exactly the 
same as if she were a dependent young 
girl. She is too tired when she gets 
home, however, to want to do more than 
rest, but with her twenty-two-year-old 
sister it is different, and Ma’m’selle Elise 
asks me, distressfully, what ought to be 
done about little Justine. Justine does 
fairy-fine handwork in her sister’s shop, 
but she cannot be expected to do nothing 
else; and her father will not let her go 
anywhere of an evening unless accompa- 
nied by him, nor will he let her receive 
visits from young men. Some day, he 
tells her, he will select from among his 
acquaintances a desirable suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. “That is a good way 
in France—yes!” Elise tells me, “but not 
in America—no!” And I agree with her, 
even while sympathizing with that old 
French father whose ideals have not 
changed with his change of country and 
whose demands of and for his daughter 
are inspired only by his love for her and 
his conception of the paternal careful- 
ness that is her due from him. But Justine 
won’t stand it! She will marry her own 
choice, if she has a “choice,” and that 
will break her father’s heart.. Or she 
will leave home and become one of the 
army of working girls who have left 
their homes for a similar reason and are, 
many of them, living in cheap boarding 
houses in the same city in which their par- 
ents’ home is, because in the boarding 
houses there is no one to say them nay. If 
Justine does neither of these things it 
will be because her spirit is broken, and 
she will abandon herself despairingly to 
a life of hard work and no play, like 
Elise, with nothing to look forward to 
but a too-early old age, insured, perhaps, 
by a competence for physical needs, but 
devoid of old age’s best comfort, the 
happy memories of youth. 

There are thousands on thousands of 
foreign-born girls in Justine’s position, 
and my heart aches for them and, too, 
for their parents who are unable to real- 
ize either for themselves or for their 
children the “liberty” they came to this 
eountry for. But if I cannot hope to 
reach many of them through this maga- 
zine, a good woman who knows them 
better than I do has found a way to 
reach one class of them at least. Rose 
Pastor, the Russian Jewess who gradu- 
ated from a cigar factory into journalism 
and sociological work and married Mr 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, has undertaken a 
eolumn of advice to girls in a Yiddish 
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paper published in and for New York’s 
Ghetto. In their own jargon she ad- 
vises the hard-working girls of the 
crowded East Side what to do and what 
not to do when their ideas of their rights 
run counter to their parents’, That is 
a splendid opportunity for this true- 
hearted woman whose advice those girls 
will seek with confidence in her sympathy 
and her wisdom. 

It is the fashion to make fun of a 
similar department conducted in a coast- 
to-coast chain of newspapers by some- 
one, several someones, called “Beatrice 
Fairfax.” But the advice given to the 
“lovelorn” who write to those papers is 
much more sadly needed than many good 
folk imagine, and after having read it 
interestedly for years I can testify that 
it is always advice well worth following. 
Not many people know how desperately 
perplexed thousands of girls get in our 
great cities every day and have no one 
to turn to save an abstraction in a news- 
paper office. 


You girls to whom I write are, most 


of you, of a quite different class, but 
you have problems that are not so dif- 
ferent, fundamentally, and oftentimes, 
notwithstanding your good parents, your 
comfortable homes, your cultivated and 
charming acquaintances, the many ex- 
cellent teachers you learned to know in 
your school years, and the kindly pastor 
whom you have known, perhaps, from 
your infaney—in spite of all these, you 
have not just that one person to whom 
you eare to go in a dilemma and ask for 
arbitration or even for advice, when your 
ideas of propriety are not shared by your 
father and mother. 

You girls are not of the class, either, 
who accept constant chaperonage and a 
rigid code of social etiquette as inevit- 
able. You were not born to the wealth 
that decrees these things because they are 
part of the “air” and exclusiveness wealth 
must maintain. Nor were you born of 
any of those Continental strains which, 
proudly as they may proclaim the greater 
chivalry of their men, are afraid to 
trust their daughters to it except in the 
safe bond of marriage. 

You were born—most of you probably— 
of Anglo-Saxon parentage and of that 
comfortable “middle class” which pre- 
serves the health and sanity of every 
country boasting such an_ institution. 
And you know, I suppose, that the growth 
in any country of its “middle class” is 
the surest sign of its sound prosperity 
and advancing civilization. The fathers 
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and mothers of many of you are un- 
doubtedly themselves American born and 
more or less imbued with the American 
ideal for young girls. 

Your father would probably never 
dream of such a thing as choosing a 
husband for you. Quite as little would 
he dream of limiting your pleasures to 
such places as he and other fathers of his 
elass and acquaintance might habitually 
take their daughters to. Indeed, it is 
far more likely to be the ease that you 
have never in your life accompanied your 
busy father on an evening outing. He 
doesn’t care much about evening outings; 
slippers and pipe and paper are more 
to his taste when his day’s work is done. 
And any hint that he should go with you 
to parties “with the youngsters” would 
be as ludicrous to him as a suggestion 
that he take you with him on his ocea- 
sional pleasurings, which are probably 
in the nature of a quiet rubber of whist, 
a smoker at the club, a sedate game of 
billiards, an evening at the play with 
your mother, or a reception to the new 
president of his board of trade or the 
new congressman from his district. Even 


if you and father find yourselves twice 
or thrice a year in the same company, at 


a wedding reception, a social to the new 
pastor, or the like, you are speedily swal- 
lowed up by your “young crowd,” and 
father drifts, more or less uneomplain- 
ingly, into sueh contemporary society 
as he can find. He has never introduced 
a young man to you, and he knows little 
of those with whom you are aequainted, 
save as he sees them momentarily when 
they call to take you ont, or sits with 
mother in the next room during the young 
men’s calls and, half interested in his 
paper, half distracted by the silly, self- 
conscious chatter in the parlor, opines 
to mother that “young folks nowadays 
are a mighty empty-headed lot.” 

Mother gives herself more concern 
about your acquaintances. It is an anx- 
ious concern nearly always, often it is a 
fussy concern; ‘too seldom it is a sym- 
pathetic coneern—not because mother 
doesn’t feel sympathy, but because she 
doesn’t know how to show it. 

In our middle class American life we 
are distinctly different from the poorer and 
from the richer elasses in our own coun- 
try, and from all classes in other civil- 
ized countries; nowhere else is there so 
little general society. Have you ever been 
to an amusement park frequented by 
great numbers of people of the laboring 
class, mostly foreign-born, or to any of 
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the places where they enjoy themselves, 
and noted with what frequency you find 
the family party? I have! The man of 
day wages manages, somehow, to take his 
wife and children with him on evening and 
Sunday outings, and they have a delight- 
ful way of enjoying themselves en famille. 
There is an obverse side of it, I grant, 
in the too-great restrictions those same 
fathers impose on their young folks’ de- 
sire for good times all their own. But 
everything, we remember, has “the de- 
feets of its qualities.” And have you 
ever been in that society which is gen- 
erally spelled with a capital S and re- 
garded as something essentially different 
from the social intercourse of other folk, 
and there seen distinguished diplomats 
conversing happily with animated young 
débutantes; beautiful women of forty- 
five eagerly sought by their sons’ chums; 
dowager and demoiselle, magnate and 
youthful aspirant, all meeting on terms 
of a certain social equality based on 
their ability to give and take in the coin 
of the social realm? I have! This so- 
ciety, too, has the defects—many defects— 
of its cultured, sometimes too-cultured, 
qualities. But it has its full quota of 
fine educational advantages for young 
and old alike. Middle class social life in 
America might take many lessons from 
the grades ordinarily rated as above and 
below it; and not until it does take such 
lessons can this matter of chaperonage be 
put upon a proper basis. 

As it is now, fathers and mothers know 
little of their daughters’ friends, and 
great as may be their desire to know 
more, their opportunities are limited. 
Young people of this class associate too 
closely among themselves, and when they 
are occasionally forced into brief con- 
tact with the parents of their young 
friends are ill at ease and do themselves 
an injustice and the older persons ne 
good. And the older persons need to 
know the younger, as well as t’other way 
’round. There ought to be a fair ex- 
change between them, for the good of 
each. The young ought to be able to 
ripen by contact with the wisdom of their 
elders, and the old ought to be able to re- 
juvenate by contact with the enthusiasm 
of their juniors: all this without denying 
the right of either of them to that de- 
gree of association with their peers which 
plays its own important part in the de- 
velopment and happiness of each of us. 

But as things are, Dorothy is escorted 
home from a small party some night by 
young Arthur Bliss. Dorothy is “much 
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taken with” Arthur, and asks him to call. 
Next morning at breakfast mother asks, 
“Who brought you home, Dorothy?” and 
Dorothy says, “Mr Bliss.” “Bliss,” echoes 
mother, “who’s he?” And Dorothy ex- 
plains that he is a “terribly nice man” 
who is a fellow-freshman at Harvard 
with Elizabeth Owens’s brother Bob, which 
is about all that Dorothy herself knows 
of him yet. 

An evening or two later “Mr Bliss” 
calls, and is received by Dorothy, who 
has expected the call, in her Sunday 
dress. In the sitting room, separated 
from the parlor only by an “arch” hung 
with half-draped portiéres, mother is 
mending or embroidering or playing soli- 
taire, father is reading his paper or 
magazine, and possibly twelve-year-old 
Hazel is trying to find out how many 
bricks 8x4x2 inches would build a wall 
27x9x3 feet. Each of them, though, as 
Dorothy very well knows, has at least 
one ear turned toward the parlor and 
one eye which measures “Mr Bliss” from 
time to time. Mr Bliss, on his part, is 
quite as conscious, and perfectly aware 
of doing his usual charm scant justice 
as he talks of “frats” and “kick-offs,” 
and “profs” and “prexy” and other per- 
sons and things in the jargon dear to 
freshmen. 

Perhaps Dorothy takes him, presently, 
into the sitting room and introduces him, 
but she doesn’t hasten to do this, because 
she knows that, once in there, he will not 
know how to withdraw except by taking 
his leave. When the introductions have 
been made by Dorothy, struggling to re- 
member whether he ought to be intro- 
duced to Hazel because she is a “lady,” 
or she ought to be introduced to him be- 
eause he is “grown up and so much 
older,” father starts the conversational 
ball rolling by asking Mr Bliss, in a sort 
of a cross-questioning way, why he went 
to Harvard when Blank college is so much 
nearer, and if the atmosphere of Harvard 
is not more conducive to sport than to 
study. Mr Bliss, who is enduring Har- 
vard classes because he aspires to the 
glory of Harvard “teams,” is not able 
to give father a very encouraging account 
of himself. So father lapses into listen- 
ing and mother takes the ecross-examin- 
er’s chair. Has Mr Bliss any parents? 
To what church does he belong? Does 
he know yet what “profession” he will 
“take up”? Is the “board good at Har- 
vard?” ete. 

Next time Mr Bliss wants to see Doro- 
thy, he is careful to fix upon some way 


of doing it other than by a “call.” He 
probably induces Bob Owens and some 
other fellows to get up a hay-ride, with 
a supper afterwards at the Owens’s 
house. Neither Mrs Owens nor Dorothy’s 
mother nor any of the other mothers 
feel that a chaperon is obligatory on 
this occasion, and the young folks have a 
happy, hearty, wholesome time—silly, 
perhaps, but not harmfully so and not 
in one case out of ten thousand such even 
verging on vulgarity or sloppy sentimen- 
tality. There is something in the “grain” 
of these young people that insures against 
any undue license when they go merry- 
making in a crowd. 

Probably Dorothy has a “hearts” party 
soon afterwards. Her mother helps her 
receive her guests and when they are 
seated at their game she doubtless flits 
from table to table what time she is not 
busy superintending the preparation of 
the simple supper. But she never thinks 
of her presence in the light of chaper- 
onage, nor did the mothers of the girls 
there consider for one moment the advis- 
ability of accompanying their daughters 
to the party. 

At a dance, however, one always expects 
to see three or four matrons who are en- 
joying each other’s society and glorying 
each in the charm of her own daughter, 
of whom, not through watehfulness but 
through pride, she seldom loses sight 
among the gliding figures on the shining 
floor. This is chaperonage, in a way, but 
it is in a form to which no young folks 
in the least object: one, on the contrary, 
which they invariably request when get- 
ting up their own danees. 

Comes, however, a time when Bob and 
Arthur want to take Dorothy and Eliz- 
abeth to the theater. The mothers want 
to know, or should want to know, what 
theater and what play. If these are sat- 
isfactory, permission is probably given, 
provided they come straight home after- 
ward. Now, the boys had planned a lit- 
tle supper at a famous café where celeb- 
rities of many sorts are wont to congre- 
gate and where the Hungarian orchestra 
is very fine. The girls are “erazy” to go 
and when their mothers express doubt or 
disapproval assail the maternal ears 
with such storms of tears, of pleadings, 
of reasonings, that the mothers yield at 
least to the point of saying, “Well, if 
your father has no objections.” Father 
is seldom consulted, and when he is, al- 
most always says, “Whatever suits your 
mother suits me.” But this time! Oh! 
this time father is discovered to have 
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opinions no one suspected, and convie- 
tions no one can shake. No use to tell 
father, with tears of bitter disappoint- 
ment, that it “ean’t be any harm for a 
girl to eat an oyster stew in company 
with her best girl friend and that friend’s 
brother and his best friend;’’ that it is to 
be hoped father would “know them bet- 
ter than to think they’d do anything they 
wouldn’t do if he were with them,” ete, 
ete, ete. Not a bit of use to urge any of 
these things on father! And, girls, father 
is RIGHT! Oh, yes! I’ve been through 
it, not once but many times, and tempes- 
tuous times they were, I give you my 
word. But I am glad now that I raged 
in vain; glad I had to learn while yet 
I was young that there are many things 
which it is “not expedient” for me to do. 
You recall, do you not, St Paul’s splen- 
did utterance about “all things are law- 
ful unto me, but all things are not expe- 
dient”? Right in themselves many things 
may be, but wrong in their relation to 
others and in the possible interpretation 
others may put upon them. And while there 
are times when I must dare to be mis- 
judged that I may do a great right, there 
are other times when I must fear to be 
misjudged so that I may be kept from 
doing a great wrong. 

Now, this is the crux of the chaperon- 
age matter: A girl must not only be 
good—she must be known to be good. 
She must be above criticism or reproach, 
and to be above it she must, all her life 
long, deny herself many, many things that 
she would like to do and that she might do 
if there were no eye but that of the all- 
seeing God to behold her doing them. But, 
while there is a great deal of kindliness 
in the world, of gentle judgment and 
steadfast faith in the good intent of 
other people, there is also a great deal of 
sharp unkindliness, of readiness not only 
to believe the worst of others but to put 
that belief into circulation. Some of 
these who love evil report are persons 
whose own low estate is made bearable 
only by their eager efforts to assure them- 
selves—and the world—that hardly any- 
body is really better; and some are they 
whose very faint and negative virtue ean 
only be made, they think, to look like 
real, positive goodness, by questioning or 
denying the goodness of other people. A 
young girl, innocently unsuspicious of 
the existence of such traits in human 
nature, must be kept from harm by them, 
often against her bitter protest. All too 
soon she comes to understand, and is 
profoundly grateful for the care that was 
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taken of her. But until she does under- 
stand, the only course open to her is im- 
plicit confidence in the love that builds 
barriers about her. It can be only the 
very, very exceptional instance wherein 
parental restrictions are inspired by any 
other reason than love and the deep sense 
of responsibility that parents owe. Some- 
times, I grant, parents are too anxious, 
and allow their children too little freedom, 
but oftener, I am afraid, children are too 
ready to impute to their parents selfish 
or unworthy motives for decisions whieh 
are reluctantly made because safety de- 
mands them. 

Oh, me! it’s such a big subject, and 
there’s so much I want to say—so many 
particular instances, out of my own ex- 
perience I want to cite. Perhaps, if 
you are interested, we can take the mat- 
ter up again. 

For the meantime, though, I want to 
suggest one thing looking toward a bet- 
ter understanding between you and your 
parents on this matter of your friends 
and your pleasures: You girls who are 
so quick and elever and adaptable—and 
everybody knows that if there is an adapt- 
able ereature in the universe it is the 
American girl—when you are looking 
about you, as you always are, for things 
to copy, for improvements to make on 
your present way of living, see what you 
ean do to get yourselves out of the rut 
of a too-exelusively young society. Don’t 
take it for granted that Elizabeth Owens’s 
father is “uninteresting.” (Don’t, as a 
matter of fact, take it for granted that 
anybody is uninteresting! You will miss 
some of the most delightful times that 
ever came your way, begging to be en- 
joyed, if you do.) Make an effort, 
some time, to get him to take you seri- 
ously and talk to you as if he thought 
you had some sense. Then, when you 
have found out how really delightful a 
gentleman of fifty can be, go home and 
see what you can discover about father. 
T'll guarantee you’ll be surprised! And 
next time father has an old friend to 
dinner, don’t by your manner compel 
the guest to adjust his conversation to 
you, with questions about your school 
and your sports which must be perfune- 
tory on his part because he sees how 
“bored” you are. Instead, suppose your- 
self one of those famous belles you’ve 
read about with such admiration and 
envy, and be sure that such an one, seated 
at dinner next to father’s friend, would 
not lose five minutes in finding out whet 
his pet enthusiasm was and in leading 
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him to talk of it. Result? An enter- 
taining time for Miss Belle, a delightful 
time for an elderly gentleman, and one 
more added to the number of those who, 
every time Miss Belle’s name is men- 
tioned, hasten to say, “A most charming 
girl! Such a pleasure to meet her!” 
Does all this seem very far removed 
from the question of chaperonage? It 
isn’t. For the faet of the matter is 
that as you progress in the social scale, 
you will find greater and greater care 
exercised over the pleasurings of young 
girls and learn that many of the most 
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HERE were five Indians 
in the party advaneing 
from the forest trail— 
> three tall braves with 
paeks upon their backs, 
a boy earrying bew and 
arrows, and a man, bare~- 
headed, emptyhanded, evidently the leader 
of the expedition, so straight, so strong, 
so eonfident of bearing that with the 
heart-leap of reeognition eame a throb 
of pride. “Soldierly!’” murmured Betty, 
putting into the word what the English 
maiden of that day and since has put 
into it, of glorification and reliance. 
It was certainly David, David himself, 
coming home, with the stride of a con- 
queror leading his vietorious army! Ap- 
parently, there was no oceasion for the 
almost maternal solieitude which had gov- 
erned her thoughts of him during these 
months of waiting. Wherever he had 
been, he had been master of himself and 
of his fate. He had not needed her 
tender prayers, her agonized efforts to 
help his good angels take care of him. 
Pride in him yielded to another sort of 
pride; she would have ealled it self-re- 
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delightful things that can come to young 
girls in the way of good times are pos- 
sible to some because they have learned 
to enjoy them in the society of those 
older folks whose presence makes pro- 
priety. It’s “no fun” to drag along an 
elderly watch-dog, who is as bored by 
you as you are by her, and it’s out of 
the question for you to go many places 
in young company alone. So why not 
borrow a little from other social orders 
than your own and learn to enjoy your- 
self in the company of those who leve 
you best and are your natural protectors? 


spect. As composed as if he had bidden 
her goodby only the day before, to un- 
dertake some ordinary business, she gra- 
ciously gave him her hand, submitted to 
his kiss and said, courtesying low, “Wel- 
come to The House!” 

Diseomfited for an instant, the re- 
turned exile quickly recovered his com- 
placeney. His happiness was too great 
to admit petty resentments. He had 
much to explain. She had much to for- 
give. He smiled tolerantly as he re- 
sponded, “Thou hast builded well, sweet- 
heart; I knew that thou wouldst.” 

There was a new note in his voice, the 
note of the forest, of trees and brooks, 
of solitude and reserve. For the first 
time he offered her a mystery. 

Deliciously ill at ease, she turned to 
his eseort, whom he had left standing 
in the tall grass. The late afternoon sun 
brought out the bronze of naked arm and 
shoulder and kindled into prominence 
many a quaint device of bead and feather. 
They were in holiday dress, as if bound 
on an errand requiring an august ap- 
pearanee. So, indeed, was their leader. 
His deerskin tunie was new and richly 
embroidered with poreupine quills dyed 
red, blue and yellow; his leggings and 
moeeasins were also elaborately orna- 
mented. His long curling locks and 
beard were of the hue of the inside of a 
chestnut burr. His eyes were like an 
eagle’s. 
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He walked like a prince as, in response 
to her look of inquiry, he went back to 
his companions and spoke to them in 
their own tongue. “These are my 
adopted brothers of the Wolf tribe,” he 
said, bringing them up to her. He re- 
peated the Indian names of the three 
tall braves, and Betty shook hands, feel- 
ing that the mystery deepened. 

“This is Little Strange Wolf,” con- 
tinued David, with one hand on the 
shoulder of the boy. “I have renamed 
him Jason junior, because he is like our 
old Jason in fidelity and resourcefulness, 
and because I want our Jason to take 
him as his own.” 

The boy looked up at her with shy, ad- 
miring glances, and then at David. What 
he wanted to say was, “I see, I under- 
stand; this is the One you told me about; 
it is through her that you get ‘the pro- 
tection from danger, the voice which tells 
which way to go when you are in doubt, 
the something beautiful which shines 
through everything you see, the some- 
thing helpful that keeps you up when 
otherwise you would go down.’ [I see, I 
understand.” 

“Come in,” said Betty hospitably. 
“Jason has gone home, but he is coming 
back. I am very sure he will be glad to 
have you with him” It was easy to 
dispose of the boy; what to do with 
David’s “adopted brothers” was another 
matter. 

He saw her hesitate, and said gently: 
“We have slept side by side on the plat- 


. form before the central fire of the bark 


house, we have eaten from the same dish, 
drunk from the same bowl, together 
learned hardihood, endurance, patience, 
justice.” 

Again she detected a new quality in 
his voice which vaguely told of another 
mystery. While she had been building 
the House on the Hill, which was to be the 
home of Staffords and Ryckmans for 
generations, the center of sociability, the 
heart of goodwill, had he, in the long 
house of the Iroquois, become unfitted 
to appropriate and enjoy what awaited 
him? 

“Open the packs,’ he said authorita- 
tively to the redmen, “and show Mistress 
Ryckman what you have brought to her 
as an offering from the tribe to which 
you and I belong.” Instantly they swung 
the great packs to the ground and with 
the quick severing of deerskin thongs, 
displayed the contents—robes of squirrel 
and fox, embroidered belts and arm- 
bands of white dogskin, ornaments of 
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metal and horn and of fragrant grasses, 
mats into which were woven hieroglyphics 
and symbolic figures. 

“Brought to me!” exclaimed Betty in 
amazement. “’Tis an offering for a 
queen !” 

“Aye, that is what it is,” said David, 
and the vibrant passion in his voice 
struck an answering chord in her own 
heart which ran echoing to her finger- 
tips. “What didst thou think, that I 
could leave thee on our wedding day and 
go into exile and linger there, these long 
months, for purposes of trade?” 

This was what she had thought; after- 
ward she had modified her opinion. “And 
that there were political reasons,” she 
said hurriedly. 

He shook his head. “No duty to the 
crown came between thee and me,” he said 
gravely, “although I have been made 
aware since then how our country needs 
her sons.” 

All this while the red men waited, mo- 
tionless as statues. She inclined toward 
them, with a little impetuous gesture of 
mingled gratitude and goodwill. “Your 
gifts are very, very beautiful,” she said 
earnestly. “I thank you for them, and 
appreciate your goodwill.” David trans- 
lated her words into the Iroquois lan- 
guage, and the Senecas grunted approv- 
ingly. “You are weleome to whatever 
entertainment the house affords,” she 
added; and this was translated for their 
benefit. Gathering up the contents of 
the packs, they stalked after her into 
the wide hall, which they filled with pic- 
turesque disorder, spreading out the skins 
and ornaments on the various benches and 
chairs. 

This was not the house-warming that 
Betty had planned. Nothing about Da- 
vid’s home-coming was as she had thought 
it would be; she stood bewildered in the 
midst of the strange group and wondered 
if it was all a dream. 

A round, childish head was thrust in 
at the front door, and a shrill voice 
ealled, “I seed him, I seed him! David 
Ryckman’s come!” Away ran Casper 
Varleth’s Danny to proclaim the glad 
news—and gather florins on every side. 

Jason Bird was the first to arrive. He 
entered breezily, but in the lightness of 
his greeting Betty detected the reaction 
from what he had endured, of fears and 
forebodings, during David’s absence, and 
it seemed to her that an abyss yawned at 
her feet filled with nameless terrors, as 
she wondered how much Jason and the 
rest knew that she had not been told. 
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She glanced at the returned exile. His 
uncut hair and beard concealed much of 
his face, but she fancied she saw lines 
which had not been there before; were 
they lines of suffering? 

David greeted the old gardener in a 
manner affectionate and like himself. 
“You lost no time in getting here,” he 
said with a laugh. 

“The whole village will be here pres- 
ently,” returned Jason. “We ought to 
have a bonfire—ecome, make yourselves 
useful,” he turned to the haughty Sene- 
eas; “help me make a fire.” 

“Take the voungling along with you,” 
said David, as, in obedience to his nod, 
the red men prepared to follow. He 
beckoned to Little Strange Wolf, curled 
up among the furs, unobtrusive but 
watchful. 

“A boy!” exclaimed the old man in 

rise. 

“An especial friend of mine,” said 
David. “I named him for you.” 

“Named him for me?” chuckled Jason. 
“Well, I declare!” He put one big, kind 
hand under the boy’s chin, and tipping 
back his head with the other, regarded 
earnestly the small brown face. Its 
owner, with equal earnestness, regarded 
him. As their eyes met, Jason Bird 
started and seized the lad by the shoul- 
ders. “Where did you come from?” he 
asked in agitated tones. “Who are you, 
anyway?” 

“No ean tell,” was the reply. “Take 
from Algonquins—little one; so.” He 
indicated, with a motion of the hand, the 
stature of a child. 

“Anna’s eyes!’ muttered the old man. 
He pulled the boy to the western door of 
the hall and opened it wide. The last 
level rays of the setting sun fell on the 
benches and stools, heaped with the gifts 
of the Iroquois. Jason swept them aside, 
and seating himself on one of the benches, 
took his namesake between his knees. 
With trembling fingers he tore apart the 
deerskin shirt and bared the slender figure 
under the light. “It’s there!” he shouted 
joyfully, and caught the little half-naked 

re in his arms. 

“What is?” asked David; but he knew. 

“Come and see!” eried Jason, still 
hugging the boy and ealling him “Anna’s 
boy, Anna’s baby”—a sort of treatment 
very different from that to which the 
youngster had been accustomed. 

David drew near. “Do you see that?” 
inquired*Jason; “that anchor with one 
arm longer than the other and ending in 
a@ point instead of a fluke? J was there 
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when this boy’s dad put that mark on 
him! They were living down on the 
coast then—eleven years ago it was, come 
Candlemas. The father was a sea cap- 
tain—heaven knows what he is now; he 
sailed away when his wife—my sister 
Anna—died grievin’ for her babe. They 
had an Indian wench in the house. She 
disappeared when the child did. They 
always said she carried him off, and what 
he says confirms it. You named him 
right, sir; he was to have been called for 
me.” 

“T’ll show you something else,” said 
David, pointing to the totem on the boy’s 
left arm; “what should you say that is?” 

“Tt looks like the lion of the Nether- 
lands,” returned Jason. “The father was 
a Hollander—” 

“This was not his father’s work,’ be- 
gan David. Before he could explain, his 
mother appeared in the opposite doorway, 
steadying herself by means of two canes, 
attended by Margaret and Jans, Guys- 
bert and Annetje, while behind them he 
caught a glimpse of many clustering heads 
in bell-erowned hats and wimples. He 
sprang to meet his mother, and helped 
her to a chair. “The Lord be praised!’ 
she ejaculated. “He has given me back 
my firstborn !” 

“Who makes his apologies for not com- 
ing to meet you,” rejoined her son, em- 
bracing her. 

“What, and have thy kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintanee follow thee over town?” she 


“We would go farther than that,” said 
Pieter Van Brught. 

“To the world’s end,” said Evert Kier- 
sted. 

From Beekmans and Schoonmakers, 
Van Horns and Van Ettens, came con- 
firmatory nods and murmurs of approval. 
Van der Veen, the notary, could not 
speak, being out of breath from running 
all the way after meeting Danny, but 
he pointed to the walls of the house; did 
they not bear witness to what he would do 
for his friend? 

Hardenbroeck, the schout, and Teen- 
hoven, the schepens, had tried to show 
what they would do. “We've been twenty 
minutes or more gathering testimony from 
those redskins, to hang them,” said Har- 
denbroeck, “and not a styver was it 
worth !” 

“Neither bribe nor threat availed,” said 
Teenhoven; “though, to be sure, your word 
would be -enough about the kidnaping.” 

“Of eourse the rascals shall be pun- 
ished,” said Hardenbroeck. 
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“Leave that to me,” said David quietly, 
and then he added something in Duteh 
that he evidently did not mean his wife 
to hear. This gave rise to an animated 
disenssion in which everyone who eould 
speak the language—the majority of those 
present—took part. 

Betty’s face flushed, and she turned 
aside. Her father, who had been de- 
layed by the preparation of a neat little 
speech of welcome, which thus far there 
had been no opportunity to deliver, also 
looked annoyed. Billy consoled himself 
for the secant attention he received by 
interviewing Jason Bird’s new relative; 
but Elspeth, in the dining room, finding 
fault with everything done by Castor and 
Pollux, sent by their mistress to super- 
intend the preparation of the feast, 
looked out, saw what was “doing,” and 
decided that it was high time to interfere. 

“?Tis a plot agin my bairn,” she mut- 
tered. “Mayhap himsel’ ha’ hearn tell 
0’ Maister Ralph an’ the chist the whiles 
he wor awa’—I’ll tak’ a han’ intilt. 
Maister Ryckman, will ye ha’ the gude- 
ness to step hither?” Her shrill voice 
broke in upon the earnest discussion of 
which David was the center and chief 
spokesman. “Be still, woman!” called 
his mother; “do you not see we are oc- 
eupied with matters of importance?” 

“T see ye’ve hield oot them as sh’u’d be 
let in,” returned Elspeth under her 
breath, “an’ I hae my suspeecions.” She 
did not speak so loud as to be heard, but 
David divined the import of her words, 
excused himself to his guests and made 
haste to join her. 

“What is the trouble?” he inquired 
good-humoredly. 

“Aye, what is’t?” she returned. 

“You mean you would like to know?” 

“Aye, if ye will be so gude. Ah, sir, 
I dinna mean ill manners, but—”’ She 
looked at Madame Ryckman’s negro 
slaves; she could not give him her con- 
fidence before them. Abruptly changing 
the subject, she went up to the wainscoted 
wall and drew her finger admiringly along 
the satiny surface. “They birdseye maple 
be luvely, bean’t it, maister?” she asked 
imploringly. 

“It certainly is,” he returned, wondering 
what she would say next. 

“If ye w’u’d be so verra kind as to luik 
at th’ hoose!” she begged. 

“Go on, I’ll come,” he said amiably. 

_She led the way to the kitchen, but gave 
him but a moment’s pause there, for the 
Dutch lass, Madame Ryckman’s protégé, 
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was presiding over the hearth among the 
shining pots and pans. 

Out into the air, and through a sort 
of lean-to, she hurried him to another 
door. “We maun go through hersel’s 
room,” she explained; “we wunna go back 
to the hall.” He took one hasty step 
forward and as hastily withdrew. In the 
lean-to he had caught a reflection of the 
evening glow; this room held so much of 
the radiance that he fancied they climbed 
up into a rosy cloud from the soil of the 
earth. He tiptoed after his guide, with 
a queer little sinking sensation, such as 
Betty’s fragrant locks gave him when he 
put the golden chain about her neck on 
the morning of their wedding day, so 
true to her was the atmosphere, fastid- 
iously neat, exquisitely feminine, individ- 
ual as the perfume of the violet. 

“This is for the twa,’ said Elspeth, 
opening another door. Kos and eup- 
board confronted linen hutch and dowry 
chest. Twin easy chairs, covered with the 
same chintz, were drawn up before the 
window. Beside the mahogany dressing 
table stood another of slenderer make, 
fashioned of rosewood. These were of 
English manufacture; so was the great 
stately bedstead, but furnished with sheets 
and “pillowbears,” for which Grandmother 
Ryckman spun the thread and which his 
own mother wove, together with a quilt 
that his father’s mother made. 

“Twas hersel’s ain thocht,” said Els- 
peth, wiping her eyes with a corner of 
her apron. “C’u’d ye na forgie sic a las- 
sie onything?” Instead of questioning 
her, as she no doubt expected him to do, 
he hardened. “I have nothing to forgive 
your mistress, nor has anyone,” he said 
formally. 

His coldness alarmed her. “Oh, Maister 
Ryckman,” she implored, “dinna ha’e ony 
but gude thochts o’ th’ bairn! It isna 
her fault—” 

“She has no faults,” he broke in an- 
grily. “What are you trying to do—ex- 
plain my wife to me?” 

A smile, full of hope and friendliness, 
shone through her tears. 

“Come awa’,” she said confidentially; 
leading him into another room containing 
Betty’s spinning-wheel and her books, and 
opening another door, the last. 

Here, he saw at a glance, he was at 
home. It was evidently the retiring-place 
of a gentleman, the personal, private 
room of a man of good taste and refine- 
ment. The walls were paneled in Flem- 
ish oak. Yellow silk “window-cloths” 
gave richness and color to what might 
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have been otherwise a somber setting. 
He noted the massive desk, the comfort- 
able chairs, the pictures, the guns and 
rods over the fireplace, the pipes and to- 
bacco, a flute that he had played when he 
was a boy. He went to the window and 
looked out on Betty’s posy beds. In the 
fading light he could distinguish the sum- 
merhouse and the dairy over the brook, 
the vegetable garden and the young or- 
chard Jason planted. How faithfully 
and tenderly “the master builder’ and 
“the architect”—a whimsical smile rose to 
his lips as he thought of the titles he 
gave them—how painstakingly and lov- 
ingly they had wrought! 

Poor Elspeth interpreted his emotion 
as due to quite another cause. “Ye sh’u’d 
ha’ bin tould,” she said solemnly; “then 
there’d bin no trouble.” 

“There is no trouble,” he said gently. 

She shook her head. “Ould Elspeth 
kens the warld. Folk wor noddin’ an’ 
whusp’rin’ whin my leddy went, or ere 
she wor cauld.” 

In a flash he recalled the mystery at- 
tending Agatha Stafford’s death. Was 
there some family sorrow the old servant 
wished to share with him? 

“If there is anything you would like 
to tell me, and can without betraying con- 
fidenee, I shall be glad to hear it,’ he 
said. 

“Tt wasna Maister Ralph’s fault,” she 
began hurriedly, “but his grandfeyther’s, 
that niver said him nay.” 

“Master Ralph?” He had not heard 
the name before. 

“Whist!” said the old Seotechwoman, 
“ve hadna heard? He wor Miss Ag- 
atha’s son—she wor marrit before she 
come to this country—before she met 
Maister Stafford. She come to save the 
lad. But fra’ New Amsterdam he tuk 
sail—under the black flag ’tis said—an’ 
she niver heard lisp o’ his name till he 
come intil her ehamber, an’ she abed wi’ 
th’ babe—William, sir. 

“<Gi’ me goold,’ says he. 

““T ha’ nane,’ says she. 

“¢Wha’s i’ th’ chist?’ 

“«Silk gowns an’ siller-—they’d been 
sent oot by th’ grandfeyther—she hadna 
ony folk. Then he blaes a whussle an’ twa 
stout knaves bruk in an’ bare awa’ th’ 
chist. 

“Wi’ that, ‘My son a thief!’ she cries 
and fa’s back like ane deid.” 

“Where was her husband?” asked Da- 
vid, deeply touched by the narrative and 
by the intense emotion of the narrator. 
“Gane for the leech,” she replied. 
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“Dr Hans Kiersted, it wor then, sir. 
My leddy had bin poorly, and they sint 
Bird, the gardener, first off, and then bim- 
sel’ went. So Maister Ralph had his 
will. My leddy niver opened her een. 
Maister wor ‘na a’ there,’ as we say, for 
a while. Nane tuk note save Bird the 
gardener an’ mysel’, an’ he ne’er kenned 
aboot th’ chist—nane kenned save Maister 
Stafford an’ me. I ha’ tellit my bairn it 
wor burnt—ye’ll tell her no ither, sir, an’ 
ye’ll na think th’ waur o’ her for Maister 
Ralph? Ye’ll na be deefferent—” 

“Tell her? Be different?” exclaimed 
David. Indignation, pity, protection, 
showed in his face, and his manner spoke 
in his voice. “Elspeth,” he said firmly, 
“not another word of this to anyone, 
not even to me. Dismiss it from your 
mind as if it had never been. I shall 
certainly do so. Now, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will change my clothes—I see 
mine are here. Remember, not another 
word !” 

“Yes, sir, yes, Maister Ryeckman.” 
She courtesied low and left him, her 
heart lightened of its burden, but still 
curious as to what all the claver could 
be about. 

Candles had been lighted when David 
returned to the hall, and a huge fire was 
blazing on the hearth. Jason Bird, 
standing in the doorway, waited to give 
the signal for lighting the bonfire in the 
yard. 

“Let her go!” he shouted, as David 
appeared. Through the open door the 
returned exile eaught the flash of flames 
answering the illumination within, and 
heard the shouts of the men and boys, 
echoed deeorously by the guests in the 
hall. One note was missing—the whoop 
of his Indian friends; it would, he was 
sure, make itself heard, if his adopted 
brothers were near enough to catch the 
infection of the general rejoicing. 

“Do you know where the Indians 
went?” he inquired of Billy, who was 
running in and out, with a strange boy 
at his heels, a lithe, dark-skinned little 
fellow, whom David did not remember to 
have seen before. 

“T don’t know,” said Billy. 

“T do,” said the stranger, showing his 
white teeth in a brilliant smile. There 
was something familiar about that smile; 
David looked at him more closely. 

“Why, Little Strange Wolf, is this 
you?” he asked in surprise. In a half- 
worn suit of Billy’s the youngster might 
easily have passed for a child of the 
village; there was nothing of the Indian 
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about him except his tan and his sup- 
pleness. 

“No Little Strange Wolf,” he returned 
proudly—“Jason!” and again he smiled. 
“You,” he laid his hand on David’s vel- 
vet sleeve, “no White Wolf—Master Ryck- 
man!” He evidently expected to be ap- 
plauded for his successful rendering of 
Jason senior’s first lesson. The thoughts 
of his companion were busy with other 
themes. “You say you know where they 
went?” he pursued. 

“Ayota come—look, look; find braves; 
say, ‘Come.’ They go with Ayota.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

“Long time.” 

“T was about to remark, when you left 
us so. abruptly,” interposed Guy Staf- 
ford, and David was forced to hear the 
speech of welcome. Dominie Eckellen, 
who had been awaiting his opportunity, 
eame forward as soon as it was con- 
eluded. “Would it not be in accordance 
with the teachings of your pious mother 
for me to give thanks to Almighty God?” 
he asked. 

“Supper’s ready,” called Blandina 
Brockholst over the good man’s shoulder. 
“Suppose you say grace,” suggested 
David. 

With outstretched hand hushing the 
chatter in the hall, the dominie began. 
He prayed for everyone present and gave 
thanks, for each one, that their friend 
and brother had escaped from bondage. 
He prayed for their enemies and perse- 
cutors, that they might be forgiven and 
depart from evil ways. He prayed for 
the country. Pieter Van Brught yawned 
until his jaws locked, and he had to pry 
them open with his fingers. Blandina 
sighed so loudly that she could be heard 
across the room in the pauses of the 
prayer. Elspeth came out and cast an 
inquiring glance around, then went back 
to stir the posset. Billy, sent in to as- 
certain how far the preacher had pro- 
gressed, returned with disheartening re- 
ports. Still the dominie prayed on. He 
might have continued indefinitely, for 
his heart was full:and words were not 
lacking, but for an interruption so star- 
tling that it banished all thoughts alike 
of prayer or feast from the minds of 
those present. 

There was a commotion outside, a stir 
at the door, and in stalked Ayota, a statue 
of Vengeance set in motion, her hands 
clenched, her black hair streaming. Be- 
hind her two of her Indian allies guarded 
a prisoner. His arms were tightly bound 
with thongs of deer’s hide, his chin was 
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The third Indian was in 
the 


on his chest. 
the rear. A low murmur ran through 
hall—“The Frenchman! Ricard!” 


Straight up to the spot where David 
stood Ayota led her companions. “I 
she said laconically. 


find. I bring,” 
“Now, you.” 

For the first time Ricard lifted his 
eyes. They roved from face to face and 
finally rested on Betty. “Will you let 
what these people may say, what your 
husband may think, prevent your render- 
ing a service to an old friend in his ex- 
tremity?” they asked. 

“No, I will not!” hers answered. With 
hightened color, she laid her hand on 
David’s. “I beseech you, one word!” 
she implored. 

She was standing near the room he 
had not entered. As he followed her in- 
side, he saw that it was the one a Dutch 
housewife calls her holy of holies. Faith- 
fully had the young novice repeated the 
type; the inevitable cabinets and inlaid 
tables, the ever-present “Turkey-work,” a 
tapestry on the walls, carvings of wood 
and ivory in the eabinets, China shep- 
herdesses on the mantel, and bronze idols, 
the ugliest to be found, all these were 
there, and “egg shell” cups and saue- 
ers in “lepelborties’”—she took down one 
of the cups; he could have erushed it 
in his hand. 

“When the dealer in New Amsterdam 
sold me this,” she said in a low voice, he 
told me it was made of a white earth 
buried in the ground by the father for 
the son to use. So fine, so delicate, is 
this porcelain that if a drop of poison 
be poured into a cup made of it, the cup 
will break.” She hesitated and then con- 
tinued, “Can we risk one drop of hatred 
in our cup of happiness?” 

“Tt is not hatred,” he replied. 

“Revenge, then.” 

“Tt is not revenge.” 

“Retribution is a hard, a cruel thing. 
Shall we not be generous to a prostrate 
foe?” 

“My child,” he said gently, “some day 
you will learn that there is a higher vir- 
tue than generosity; it is justice. Gener- 
osity ean and does cease to be a virtue. 
Justice never does.” 

She searched his face for a telltale sign 
of the ulterior, personal motive, but in 
in vain. Grave determination she saw, 
but no malice. Rather did he shrink 
from this thing which he had set for 
himself to do. 

“Is there no chance—must he—” she 
faltered and stopped. 
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“He must hang.” 

The horror of it overcame her. She 
trembled and would have fallen had he 
not put his arm around her. 

“The examination can take place else- 
where,” he said, with sudden reserve—did 
he think she had a hidden motive? 

“No,” she said resolutely; “it shall take 
place here.” . 

He bowed in acquiescence, and they 
returned to the hall. 

A hush of expectancy greeted them, 
She felt it as if someone touched her, 
knew that Paul was waiting for her to 
lift her eyes from the floor, knew that 
he was saying to himself, “She did not 
dare, she was afraid of compromising 
herself !” 

“Paul Ricard,” she heard the voice of 
her husband ring out, “you have been 
brought here tonight, a prisoner await- 
ing trial, not because you wronged me 
as few men were ever wronged, in that 
you had me trapped and taken away at 
a time and in a manner which rendered 
my absence almost unexplainable; not 
for this or because you instigated attacks 
upon my life—false friend and would-be 
murderer !—but because, knowing that 
certain treaties drawn up by my father, 
Joris Ryckman, were being advanced by 
me, you intended to prevent their con- 
summation, having been sent here for 
that purpose and to poison the minds 
of the Iroquois toward the Dutch. 
Liar, betrayer of hospitality, traitor and 
spy, have you anything to say?” 

“You seem to have covered the ground,” 
was the satirical reply. 

“Proceed,” said David to the schepens 
and the schont. 

The formalities at the trial oceupied 
but a few minutes. There was an abun- 
danee of testimony. Ricard was found 
guilty and condemned to be executed at 
daybreak. “Take him away,” said David 
to the Indians; “and guard him till 
morning.” 

They departed as they had come, Ay- 
ota in the lead as before. 

There was a brief interval during which 
no one knew just what to do or say. 
Everyone looked at his or her aeighbor 
and then at David. The men were ready 
to talk, the women to serve the supper, 
Dominie Eckellen to pray, but none of 
them was sure that any of these things 
would be appropriate under the cireum- 
stanees. David nodded to Blandina, 
Blandina summoned her assistants, and 
soon young men and maidens were hur- 
rying to and fro with eups and plates, 
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now full and now empty. The buzz of 
conversation, at first subdued, became 
more animated. From the discussion of 
Ricard’s crime and its punishment they 
passed to David’s possible and probable 
adventures among the Iroquois. Old 
Herr Van Brught told for the hundredth 
time how he obtained his wound. Other 
Indian tales followed, mingled with al- 
lusions to the part Joris Ryckman had 
played in Indian affairs and prophecies 
as to what pitfalls and dangers would 
beset the pathway of his son. 

“Out upon their gloomy talk!” thought 
David and made his way to Betty, lean- 
ing over his mother’s chair. “Remind 
them they have come to our kraeg!” he 
whispered, and gave her his hand to 
mount the settle in front of the fireplace. 

“Friends,” she ealled out to them, “six 
months agone I bid you to the house- 
warming, not dreaming it would be— 
what it is. Rejoice with me, not only 
that the honse has been built, but that 
the one for whom it was built is safe 
under its sheltering roof! Long may 
that roof protect him from all foes!” 

Shouts of applause greeted her as she 
sprang lightly down; the hand-shakings 
and the congratulations, so long delayed, 
began in good earnest. Cheers answered 
from those outside. The bonfire, freshly 
fed, leaped high in the air. The eask 
of wine Evert and Pieter had brought up 
the hill, turn and turn about, flowed 
freely. 

All Wyltwyek rejoiced—save the group 
in the stone house that served for a jail. 
There, on the floor, sat Rieard and the 
three braves, and at a little distanee, 
Ayota. “You need not stay,” the warden 
had said to her; “I shall be here.” But 
she refused to leave. Now and then the 
braves dozed off. Ricard himself yielded 
to fatigue, but not Ayota. Whenever the 
prisoner opened his eyes, he saw her sit- 
ting there, silent, immovable, inevitable 
as his fate. He might escape the others, 
he would never escape her. It was she 
who trailed him, keen as a hound on 
the scent, watched his course, went back 
for the braves, caught him on the way to 
safety in the Indian village. Deaf to 
his explanation that he purposed reseu- 
ing David, she had helped to bind him 
and bring him to the scene of his humil- 
iation—which had heen complete. 

The woman he loved and whose loyal 
heart he knew had tried to defend him 
and had failed, not from aay lack of cour- 
age or lessening of pity, but because she 
had been made to see him as he was, by 
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the man he had wronged and who like- 
wise had been revealed to her in his true 
light. She had an opportunity to com- 
pare the two. Moreover this man, her 
husband, had proved that he was cap.ble 
of protecting her, even from herself, 
even from the thoughts of others which 
eould harm. 

It seemed to David that his guests 
would never go. Over and over he heard 
their felicitations, their flattering com- 
ments on the house, their praise of Betty 
and her work. He would not have believed 
once that he could tire of hearing how 
industrious she was, how patient and 
brave; but he did tire, because he longed 
to hear her story from her own lips. 
Jealously he watched his mother linger- 
ing, one hand on her daughter-in-law’s 
shoulder, repeating the last words women 
say to one another when they separate, if 
only for the night. Margaret and An- 
netje kept coming for one more goodby 
kiss—absurd children! Even Guysbert and 
Jans must be ineluded in the elaborate 
leave-taking. Through the door into the 
dining room he could see Elspeth and 
the Dutch lass hovering about waiting to 
put things to rights, and in front of the 
house Jason senior was stamping out 
the remains of the bonfire, while Billy 
looked sympathetically on and suggested 
new points of attack. 

Jason junior had thrown himself down 
before the hearth, as if he meant to 
spend the night. Guy Stafford, walking 
gravely up and down with his hands 
clasped behind him, was apparently re- 
viewing the events of the evening. 

At last the loiterers began to move. 
Madame Ryckman led her brood away. 
Jason junior went home with Billy. 
Only Guy Stafford was left, still walking 
up and down. Jason Bird came in, say- 
ing, “I think everything is safe, now, 
sir, but I’d just as soon stay and make 
sure.” 

“Make sure of what?” asked David. 

“That—why, that—” 

“That I don’t get carried off again? 
Never fear.” 

“I ean stay,” said Stafford, emerging 
from his reverie. 

“There is no occasion for anyone to 
stay,” said his son-in-law, impatiently. 
He watched the two men down the steps 
and, as soon as he decently could, shut 
the door and locked it, with the air of 
one who shuts out thieves and shuts in 
treasure. Then he turned to Betty. Alone 
in the wide hal. they stood, together. 
The candles burned low in the sconces, 
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but Jason Bird had thrown a fresh log 
on tke fire before leaving, and it burst 
int» dright flame. Elspeth and the Dutch 
lass had removed the traces of the feast, 
and set the chairs and benches primly 
back against the wall. Unimpeded, over 
the bare floor and paneled walls, danced 
the shadows, as David had many times 
seen them dance around the central fire 
in the House of the Wolf. The contrast 
between that picture and this was 
almost overpowering. His voice trem- 
bled as he said, “Come to the light, that I 
may look upon thy face; I have hardly 
seen thee.” 

“T have grown old,” said Betty pathet- 
ically, glowing with something more than 
the reflection of the flame as she held up 
her face for inspection. “See, I have 
two wrinkles.” 

“Only two?” he returned, kissing away 
the tiny marks and the frown which ex- 
aggerated them; “thou shouldst have ten, 
with building such a house.” 

“T shall have twice ten if thou dost 
continue to run such risks,” she eried. 
“Oh, I ean bear no more!” To his sur- 
prise, and to her own, she broke down 
completely and sobbed upon his shoulder 
with an abandon he had never seen in 
her before. He did his best to comfort 
her, stroking her fair hair, from which 
the wimple had fallen, and murmuring, 
“Grieve not thus, sweetheart; whatever 
danger has been is past and thou mayst 
be sure I will never be caught in such 
a trap again.” 

“But thy business for the crown!” 
she complained. “Promise me, promise 
me that thou wilt have no more of it!” 

For a moment he did not speak, but 
toyed with the gold chain he had put 
around her neck on their wedding day. “I 
always wear it,” she said softly, “and 
remember the three ways of loving.” 

“There is only one way,” he exclaimed 
with sudden exultation, elasping her in 
his arms, “and we have found it!” 

“Then let us not lose it by thy mad- 
ness!”’ she panted. 

Puzzled how to answer, he glanced up 
at the rafters of the ceiling and down to 
the hearth, where for firedogs two great 
iron serpents held up two brazen shields. 
“Thou hast the emblem of wisdom for thy 
central fire,’ he said, “carrying the em- 

blem of protection. In the house I built 
for my Indian friends my central fire 
was a hole in the ground to match the 
hole in the roof.” 

“Didst thou build a house?” she asked, 
at once diverted. 
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“Aye, a council house, equal to this in 
breadth and depth—but like it in no other 
way.” He paused before continuing. 
“Tt was the price of my release. I could 
have built the pyramids, if only thus I 
could get home to thee.” 

She nestled nearer and put up one cold 
little hand, which he pressed to his cheek 
to warm. “Didst thou note the fireplace 
in the dining room?” she asked, in a sud- 
den burst of confidence, “with the broad 
chimney breast for the pewter pieces? 
There’s not such another display of pew- 
ter in town—nor in many towns. I had 
a traveling pewterer at work for weeks, 
molding sad-ware and _ hollow-ware—” 

“One minute, learned lady; tell thy 
ignorant servant what is sad-ware.” 

“Why, heavy articles, to be sure—” 

“And hollow-ware—” 

“Large pots and flagons. I warrant 
thou dost not know what is a ‘tappit 
hen.’ ” 

“Not I!” 

“A Scotch jug with a top erest. I 
have three ‘tappit hens.’ ” 

“My Indian friends shall make thee 
bowls of maplewood and pear.” 

He drew the fingers of the hand he 
held, now quite warm, across‘ his bearded 
lips. She pulled them away quickly. 
“Did I hurt thee?” he asked tenderly. 

“N-not in the way you mean. As 
for cleaning utensils,” she went on hur- 
riedly, “I have more than even your 
mother has—tubs, buckets and pails; 
dust brooms, floor brooms, hearth brooms 
—but what avails it if thou break mine 
heart ?” 

“I break thine heart?” 

“With this talk about these friends! 
How is it they are friends when he who 
wrought with them is an enemy? Why 
must he die, while they are treated kind- 
ly? One served his country, the others 
their village, yet one is a traitor—” 

“Aye, in a manner I may not tell thee.” 
He spoke with such severity that she 
withdrew from his embrace. 

“Did I fright three, sweet?” he asked 
gently. 

“Worse than that,” she exclaimed pas- 
sionately; “thou hast shown me that I 
have waited and hoped in vain, put in 
my woman’s all, heart, soul and strength. 
Thy heart is not with mine. Thy soul 
presses on toward some mark I eannot see. 
Thy strength is to be employed in build- 
ing other fabrics than a home—and a 
woman’s happiness.” An ineffable sad- 
ness filled her words. 

He drew a long breath and folded the 


arms she had left empty. Had he grown 
taller, or was it because he carried his 
head so high, that his eyes, once on a level 
with her own, now looked down into 
them. “What doth hinder thy heart from 
joining mine?” he asked; “thy soul from 
pressing forward, also; thy thought and 
skill from aiding my poor, awkward ef- 
forts to accomplish 2 mighty work? I 
tell thee, child, the future of our coun- 
try and the safety of our homes depend 
upon our relations with the Indians. 
Look wider, see farther, little one, and 
be assured I shall be no less thine for 
playing my part in‘the great world, and 
in the little world of Wyltwyck—the ‘free 
gift,’ as its name implies, of these same 
Indians.” 

“Thou didst not speak as now hith- 
erto.” 

“Nay, and would have shirked respon- 
sibility, forgotten what my father did 
and meant his son to do—” 

“They have taken thee from me! Thou 
saidst I could do what I would with thee !” 

“T should have remained thy puppet, 
held by a silken string. I had to suf- 
fer—” 

“Didst thou suffer?” 

“I did—never mind that now. I had 
to know danger—” 

“Of thy life?” 

“Of my life. To proceed. I had to 
come upon myself, alone, there in the 
wilderness, and note what manner of 
man I was and ought to be before I could 
separate what was due thee from what 
was due my fellow-men and my God.” 

Alone, as in the wilderness, he stood 
before her, asking no favor, only that she 
deal fairly with him, as he had dealt with 
himself and with her. All her life she 
had her will with those who came in con- 
tact with her, and it went hard to yield 
now. She turned aside, feeling hurt and 
sore that he could speak so plainly of 
what he had once stammered over and 
found beyond words—his relation to her. 
That David had indeed been taken out 
of her hands: this new creature of trial 
and adversity, would she receive him in 
the other’s stead? He waited to see. 

“Dear,” he said softly, “thou hast built 
the house; but I, if I be a man, must 
build myself.’ 

At that, something within her rose up 
and erowned him where he stood, ac- 
knowledged him master of the home and 
of her heart. “Thou shalt have thy 
way,” she said simply, “and I will make 
it mine.” 


She kept her word. When David be- 
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came, in after years, the stay and con- 
fidence of Wyltwyck, the trust and de- 
pendence of the “men of the long house,” 
her hospitality went far towards making 
his counsel effectual; her sympathy tem- 
pered his austerity. 

She had to see the council house that 
David built, and laughed merrily to find 


re T IS often a pretty dif- 
4) ficult problem to teach 
swimming to little chil- 
dren. One ean explain 
things to a man, and he 
will understand what he is 
trying to do. But the 
ehild, who makes hard work of keep- 
ing his mind on one thing, is pretty 
helpless in the face of the dozen or so 
matters that the swimmer must attend to 
at once. Children, even when they are 
not afraid of the water, are soon chilled. 
In addition, the child’s head is several 
times larger and heavier, in proportion 
to his size, than a man’s; and as every 
teacher of swimming knows, even in the 
ease of adults, it is half the battle to 
learn to keep up that same heavy head. 

For these reasons, it pays abundantly, 
if one plans to teach a child to swim 
in the summer, to spend the winter in pre- 
liminary lessons in a bathtub. In fact, 
given a child between four and ten anda 
tub full of warm water in which the little 
swimmer ean remain a half hour or more 
at a time, certain essential matters can 
be taught even better than out-of-doors. 

The first thing, of course, is to learn 
to manage the breath under water, and 
to open the eyes. The eyes, indeed, 
pretty much take care of themselves 
when once the child is persuaded to make 
the attempt. No one, I suppose, ever 
fails to do the trick at the first trial, 
provided the head is fairly submerged. 
Learners, unfortunately, are apt to wink 
against the surface of the water, an un- 
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(The End) 
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the mat he designed for her; proclaim- 

ing, amid bears’ claws and antlers and 

the hats of departed chiefs, “The home 

of the husband is the heart of the wife!” 
“T could not induce them to part with 

it,” he said; “they think it is an inean- 

tation, a spell, a charm to avert evil.” 
“Tt is,” she answered. 


pleasant experience which discourages 
further attempts. 

The breath, on the other hand, may not 
be mastered even after many lessons. In 
fact, with very young pupils, it may be 
necessary to begin with a course of hold- 
ing the breath in the air, with the teach- 
er’s fingers on the nose. Just how early 
it pays to begin this preliminary training 
I am uncertain; hardly, I should say, 
much under four. One pupil of mine at 
that age would go completely under water 
and stay down a full quarter minute. 
Now, at five, he coasts head first down the 
sloping end of the bathtub, slides the 
length of the tub along the bottom, and 
finally emerges under the spigots. Even 
before he had mastered this latter accom- 
plishment, he fell overboard backwards 
into water up to his neck, disappeared 
from view, found his footing after a 
time, and finally reappeared, not in the 
least frightened, and rather amused than 
otherwise. Another boy of six would 
float face downward in the water, and 
when one breath gave out, lift his head 
quickly and catch another before he sank. 

The whole art of managing the breath 
in smooth water can be taught while the 
ponds are frozen. It is, I believe, most 
important to begin right, and teach from 
the outset the swimmer’s way of breathing 
—in through the mouth, out through the 
nose, the exhalation being made with equal 
ease either above the surface or below. 

Another important preliminary to 
swimming can be taught in the house— 
namely, floating. Floating, though appar- 


ently simple, is apt, I find, to come hard 
to little children. They have difficulty in 
keeping still; and they breathe so uncon- 
sciously that it is hard for them to catch 
the knack of keeping the lungs always 
nearly full and breathing, so to say, off 
the top. With young or timid children, 
I have found it best to begin with only 
small quantities of water in the tub, and 
to accustom them only gradually to hav- 
ing everything submerged except the nose 
and mouth. For some reason the float- 
ing position seems to be especially dis- 
eonecerting, so that children sometimes 
need the reassuring contact of the bot- 
tom in addition to the lift of the water 
as the breath comes in. 

Floating is one half breathing; balanc- 
ing is the other half. One gets the side- 
to-side balance well enough in the tub, 
but unfortunately, even for a small child, 
there is hardly room to learn the equilib- 
rium end for end. My own method of 
circumventing this limitation is to let 
the pupil lie out straight with arms at 
the sides, and then to float his feet for him 
by lifting lightly on the great toes. After 
this, one or two lessons in deep water 
are sufficient for almost any child, while 
a few plump and small-boned children 
ean master the entire art in the bathtub. 

Simple as it is, the ability to float 
may be a very present help in time of 
trouble. One pupil of mine, a girl of 
seven, who had learned the art in the 
bathtub, chanced at the seashore to get 
eaught by a wave and washed off the 
rocks where she was playing. Finding 
herself too much knocked about to regain 
the shore, she coolly turned over on her 
back, caught an occasional breath as she 
found her chance, and waited until the 
nearest man could get in after her. 

The worst of all possible ways, I am 
eonvineed, is the traditionai one of be- 
ginning with the old-fashioned breast 
stroke. In the first place, the breast 
stroke is pretty much extinct among real 
swimmers. It is not only a difficult 
stroke to learn, but in addition, even 
wher. it is learned, it is little help toward 
anything better. In fact, for one who 
hopes to go far with the art, it is an 
open question whether a mastery of the 
breast stroke is not rather a hindrance 
than a help. One may just as well, then, 
break with tradition and begin with 
something else. 

As an introductory stroke there is 
much to be said in favor of the method 
which most little boys hit upon when 
they are left to themselves to pick up 
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wuat they can in the swimming hole. The 
self-taught small boy usually begins with 
the so-called “dog-paddle.” There his in- 
stinet is thoroughly right, and the method 
is especially valuable for children too 
young to do much formal practicing. 
Dog-paddle is the most natural of all 
strokes, and therefore the easiest of all 
to learn. In fact, the alternation of the 
two limbs and the correlation of the arms 
and legs are so nearly instinetive that 
they hardly need to be learned at all. 
This is, of course, a decided advantage 
over the highly artificial breast stroke. 
Moreover, dog-paddle, though pretty 
slow, is closely allied to the fastest of 
all modern racing strokes, the crawl. 

For the ordinary lean and muscular 
small boy, then, the most convenient in- 
troduction to the natatorial art seems to 
be the primitive dog-paddle stroke, 
modified somewhat in the direction of the 
crawl. Fortunately too, this is of all 
strokes the one best suited to the narrow 
limits of the bathtub. 

I assume that dog-paddle is too familiar 
to need deseription. United with the 
crawl, the head is to be kept out of water 
and the arms earried forward under 
water. This much almost takes care of 
itself. For the leg stroke, the knees 
should not be drawn up at all, the thighs 
should remain in line with the body, and 
all the movement should hinge at the 
knee. Practically, then, the stroke is 
crawl behind and dog-paddle in front. 
The feet are to be thrashed up and down 
as fast as the little swimmer cares to 
make them go, and there is no advantage 
timing hands and feet in relation to one 
another; each can most conveniently go 
its own gait. The commonest faults are 
drawing up the knees, opening the fin- 
gers instead of forming a slightly hol- 
lowed spoon with the hands, and striking 
forward with the hands instead of down 
and back. Most children, on account of 
their disproportionate head, will have to 
swim this stroke somewhat on one side, 
with the face over the shoulder and both 
ears submerged. One especially good 
point about this introductory stroke is the 
ease with which it carries the learner on 
to other methods of progression. A little 
change in one direction puts the begin- 
ner in possession of the fastest of all 
methods of swimming under water; a 
somewhat greater alteration in the other 
starts him on one of the side strokes, 
the best for general purposes of all mod- 
ern ways of getting through the water. 
So much, then, for the modified crawl 
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as a starting point for the learner, who 
is either to postpone the ordinary breast 
stroke until the end of his course, or not 
to bother with it at all. There is, on 
the other hand, a good deal to be said in 
favor of beginning with one of the back 
strokes, especially when the pupil is a 
light-boned girl who can be taught in salt 
water. The disadvantage of this method 
is that it does not lead the pupil quite 
so easily to the mastery of other strokes, 
Its special advantage is that the right 
kind of a beginner can learn it, in at 
least one form, in the bathtub, and swim 
at the first trial out-of-doors, One must 
however, select just the right sort of 
pupil. Children under seven or eight 
have difficulty in aequiring the somewhat 
artificial movements, while small boys 
are apt to be too lean and muscular to 
float sufficiently high in the water. Men 
sometimes take to it easily—I once taught 
it in fifteen minutes to a man of forty 
so that he swam twenty yards. In gen- 
eral, however, this method is a royal road 
only to girls and women. 

The teaching method which seems on 
the whole best for children may be illus- 
trated by my experience with a girl of 
seven. I took my pupil in the bathtub 
and had her, lying on her back, begin 
by opening her legs slowly to a V with 
knees straight and toes turned outward 
and downward so that when the feet are 
snapped sharply together the soles eatch 
the water like the blades of a serew pro- 
peller. This is, obviously, the part of the 
leg stroke usually numbered three in de- 
scriptions of the common breast stroke, 
It is the part which, though most im- 
portant of all, is most neglected even by 
people who think they ean swim. Of 
women who swim at the seashore, hardly 
one in a hundred does this element of 
the breast stroke correctly. Only after 
a pupil has thoroughly learned the finish 
of the stroke should she be allowed to 
draw up the knees and go through the 
familiar one, two, three movement. Un- 
less the pupil is very tiny, this complete 
stroke will have to be practiced out of 
the water on a rug, since most tubs are 
too narrow to allow the feet to be ex- 
tended to full reach at the sides, 

Meanwhile my _ seven-year-old had 
learned to float, first in the tub, then in 
open water. When she could do this with 
some confidence, I held her lightly under 
the back and directed her, letting her 
arms trail at her sides, to swim as she 
had been tauzht, with her lecs only. Im- 
mediately the little swimmer pulled out 
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of my hand, traveled more than her 
length and bumped her head against the 
shore. She had swum the first time she 
tried. For one who floats easily, this 
method has two obvious advantages. In 
the first place, the back stroke may be 
swum with the legs alone, so that the 
beginner has only one pair of limbs to 
think of. In the seeond place, with this 
stroke, the body floats motionless in the 
swimming position and the movements 
may be made as deliberately as one 
pleases. Incidentally, one may note that 
the back stroke is precisely the one with 
which a tired swimmer can keep himself 
longest afloat, while for saving the life 
of another it is worth all the other strokes 
put together. 

What to do with the arms in learning 
the back stroke is something of a prob- 
lem. For adults and for older children 
the seulling movement, with the hands 
held near the sides, is excellent. This 
lifts the head well out of the water, and 
does not require that arms and legs be 
timed together. Little children, unfor- 
tunately, seem to be completely unable to 
grasp the idea of this peculiar movement, 
and simply flop their hands. Aside from 
this, it does not seem to make mueh dif- 
ference which form of arm stroke one 
uses. The main thing is to learn to swim 
with the legs alone—as, of course, every 
proper swimmer must know how to do. 
For the rest, one ean easily try them all 
for himself and choose the one he likes. 

In short, then, for all little children, for 
most boys, and for a considerable pro- 
portion of girls, the way to begin swim- 
ming is by means of the old dog-paddle 
stroke, with a modernized leg motion. 
For persons who have reached years of 
diseretion and who float high in the water, 
the back stroke may come first. Still, 
if I had to teach a girl of twelve and had 
all the time I wanted to do it in, I am 
not sure that IT should not begin with one 
of the side strokes. To be sure, they are 
hard to learn, but one could teach the 
narrow form of the scissor kick to per- 
fection in the bathtub. One could get 
the arm action lying on a couch with one 
arm over the end and the head on a pil- 
low in a chair. Between tub and couch, 
one could get much of the timing of the 
stroke, right arm, left arm, feet and 
breath. Then later, in open water, one 
could make short work of what is left. 

There is nothing so graceful nor so 
generally useful as the side strokes; and 
nothing so well suited to the sex con- 
demned to do its swimming in skirts. 
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This department gives to the public, regularly, results of the great work for spiritual and 


Ly health conducted at Emmanuel church, 15 Newbury street, Boston. 


This magazine 


s the medium chosen for this purpose by the Reverend Doctors Worcester and McComb. 


An outgrowth of the Emmanuel work 
Bishop Samuel Fallows. 
sion in these pages. 


1 ‘k is that recently established in Chicago by 
The choicest fruits of Bishop Fallows’ work, also, will find expres- 


Answers to questions submitted to the department of Happiness and Health are written by 
persons associated with the work of the Boston and Chicago movements and have the indorse- 
ment of Reverend Doctor Worcester and Bishop Fallows. 


Vital Questions Answered 


[This section of the Health and Happiness department will deal with the 


problems of everyday living. 


Happiness is the birthright of each human being. 
If you do not possess it, something is wrong. 


If you tind your conditions diffi- 


cult; if you are irritable or unhappy or unsuccessful, or if you feel that you 


are falling below your best, write and let us help you. 


We cannot treat cases 


of illness which belong to the doctor, but we can try to show you how to put 
the principles behind the Emmanuel church movement to practical use.—The 


Editor. ] 


Sleeplessness Is Curable 


QuestTion—I am a middle-aged man; 
I have been in business for twenty years, 
and am now at the head of large inter- 
ests. My responsibilities are heavy, but 
hitherto I have always been able to meet 
them easily. For the last six months, 
however, my nervous condition has been 
below par. The protracted illness of a 
very dear member of our family, whom 
we could not save in the end, was a great 
strain upon us all, and my wife and my 
daughter and I have not been able to 
rally from our grief even yet. The 
broken nights of that time have con- 
tinued. Sleep is very fitful, and dread 
of those sleepless hours eatehes me forty 
times a day. I should like to send my 
wife and daughter to Colorado for a 
visit, where they would have out-of-door 
life, but my wife is sad, and it is hard 
to rouse her. Besides, she is unwilling 
to leave me in this condition. Pardon 
me for troubling you with these personal 
details, but I feel that it is along the 
lines you are working that relief must 
come to us as a family. The causes, you 
see, are purely mental, but unless I re- 
gain my nervous equilibrium, my_busi- 
ness will be seriously threatened. Any 
suggestions that you may make will be 
most gratefully received. R. 8S. T. 

Answer—For such a condition as you 
describe, the first requisite is a change 
of scene and thought. Send your wife 


and daughter on their visit and eneour- 
age them to have all the wholesome good 
times possible; let them consider amuse- 
ment their duty for a while. In the 
meantime take a trip yourself. Do what- 
ever appeals to you most. If you like 
fishing, go with a camping party into 
the woods, if you can. If you enjoy the 
sights and sounds of a city, take a holi- 
day and with some good friend spend a 
few busy days playing. Crowd all you 
ean into them, and fill up your mind with 
new impressions. 

Before any of you return to the house 
that has such sad associations for you, 
get a few pieces of new furniture, or 
ehange the arrangement of what you 
have. Repaper a room or two. Do 
something that will make the house seem 
different. Then you must not let your 
minds sink back into the old ruts of 
sadness. You have been through deep 
sorrow, through the anxious hours that 
try men’s souls. But now you must all 
face the future. Long brooding brings 
nerve exhaustion in its wake, and you 
will need to help your wife, when she 
returns, to find some interest outside of 
the home that will lead her out of her 
depression. You must win the blessing 
that comes from grief like yours by 
living more efficient lives. That is the 
best tribute we can pay to the memory 
of any dear one who has left us. 

Now about the sleeping. So many 
people are troubled with wakefulness that 
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it seems worth while to speak of it more 
at length than was possible last month. 
In Dr MeComb’s article in the July, 1907, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, on “Sleep and 
sleeplessness,” to which a reference was 
made at that time, he says that he thinks 
of all the demons that murder sleep, “the 
most demoniacal of them is the fear of 
not going to sleep.” That is, you say, 
your trouble. 

Being a reasonable man, you will see 
that the fear of not sleeping is as ex- 
hausting as the wakefulness itself. The 
eause which kept you awake has long 
since passed away, but you have set up, 
as it were, a habit of wakefulness. A 
change of scene will very probably set 
you to sleeping normally again. But 
whenever you are threatened with sleep- 
lessness, check the fear of it, which you 
say catches you “forty times a day,” by 
a strong counter-suggestion. Say to 
yourself, “Of course I shall sleep to- 
night.” Before you retire, sit down on 
the floor with your feet straight out in 
front of you. Clasp your hands behind 
your head and press it forward until you 
are bent as nearly double as_ possible. 
Then raise yourself, pushing your head 
back against your hands strongly. Push 
back as far as you ean without losing 
your balance. Repeat several times. 
This often relieves the feeling of pressure 
in the head and in the back of the neck. 
When you are comfortably in bed, fol- 
low Dr MeComb’s suggestion of taking 
long inhalations, opening your eyes, clos- 
ing them as you exhale. Sleep if you 
can, but be cheerful even if you cannot. 
Remember, even when you do not sleep 
the body is resting. Relax your muscles 
and lie quietly. When you find them 
contracting, relax them again. When 
you ease the physical tension in this way, 
you will find yourself in the morning 
much more refreshed with the same 
amount of sleep than if you had spent 
your period of wakefulness with your 
body taut in every muscle, and mind 
eramped with worry over your sleepless- 
ness. Sleep is very much of a coquette, 
and this cheerful indifference is one of 
the best methods of securing it. 


Dread of People 

QutstTion—Having read of the great 
work you are doing, I write to ask if 
you can help me. I am a traveling 
salesman, and my suecess depends on my 
meeting people and making a good im- 
pression. I am in very fair health, but 
I am getting afraid to talk to people. 


Usually I ean bring them to my way of 
thinking and enjoy it, but now I would 
rather go around the corner than try 
to get an order. I am a big, husky man, 
and people laugh when I tell them any- 
thing of the kind. But this thing wor- 
ries me just the same. I shall be grate- 
ful for an answer. E. F. P. 


Answer—Your fear is one of the 
symptoms that very often comes with a 
nervous condition a little out of gear. 
It need not worry you at all. Consult 
a physician, to make sure that there is 
no physical cause for your trouble. Then 
get more sleep, if possible, for a while, 
than you usually do. Take regular ex- 
ercise every day, even if you must walk 
from the train to the place of your ap- 
pointment to get it in. Your fear of 
meeting people is groundless. When that 
dread is carried to your brain, laugh at 
it and remember that you are getting a 
wrong message, just as if the wires of a 
telephone were crossed and did not re- 
port truly. If your trouble is nervous 
(and this your physician will tell you), 
you ean rid yourself of this symp- 
tom in a very short time. When you 
have the thought, “Oh, how I dread this 
interview!” say instead: “That’s a mis- 
take. I don’t know it, but I’m really 
looking forward to it with pleasure.” 
Saturate yourself with that thought. 
Hold your head up as if you were a 
king. Breathe deeply. Go ahead with 
confidence, and you will win out. 


A Troubled Mother 

Question—I have two nervous boys 
to train, and as I am naturally quite 
nervous myself, I find the task almost 
beyond my power. I lose patience with 
them, and then there are tantrums. Can 
you suggest anything by which I can 
meet my problem better? S. C. 

Answer—Must you not first learn to 
control you own nerves before you can 
teach your children how to get the upper 
hand of theirs? You can do it by prac- 
tice, and the thought of being a better 
mother to your boys will, I am sure, 
make you very persistent in that prac- 
tice. Your first lesson will need to be 
patience. Perhaps you will have to go 
about it as you used to do seales when 
you were a little girl. It seems strange 
that we grown people should be just at 
the kindergarten stage in the control of 
our emotions; but you ean teach your 
boys differently. 

Take this for your little patience drill: 
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“T am a grown woman. I need not give 
way to irritation. I will not.” Say this 
when anything comes up that would nat- 
urally try you. Instead of letting your 
muscles stiffen up, relax them, and if you 
cannot at first smile with your lips, smile 
in your mind. All this takes only a 
second or two, but it will kill the heat 
of your emotion and give you a chance 
to make a reasonable answer. Anger and 
irritation waste strength as an imperfect 
faucet does water. You need all yours 
for your children. You cannot afford to 
deplete your reservoir. If you will faith- 
fully work for patience by this method, 
you will soon find your whole mental 
life growing calmer. You will find other 
answers in this section from time to 
time, which will help you in attaining 
your personal poise. 

Will you not send more detailed infor- 
mation about the boys? You will find 
Dr Coriat’s article on “Suggestion in 
ehild training’ in the March Goop 
HovusEKEEPING (Page 279) very helpful. 
Next month, also, there will be some 
special hints for mothers among the an- 
swers, 


Easing a Strain _ 

QuEstTion—I am living under a sense 
of strain. I have enlarged my business, 
and the inereased obligations appall me. 
I am not usually timid, but the fear 
of failing in this undertaking sometimes 
takes my breath away. My friends tell 
me it is nonsense, but I cannot seem to 
rid myself of the dread. T. I. B. 

ANswER—Auto-suggestion will do much 
for you. Just before you go to sleep, 
and just as you wake, repeat again and 
again the words: “What I am doing 
is honest and upright and just. I can- 
not fail. I am doing less than I ean do. 
I have great reserve strength that I have 
never touched. I am working well within 
my limits. Whatever comes up, I can 
meet with a clear mind.” Several times 
a day rest your brain by consciously 
thinking of nothing. It will ease the 
strain on your mind as stretching your 
hand after protracted writing relieves the 
muscles. Do not limit your powers by 
thinking you are carrying a great load. 
Compare yourself with the man who is 
doing twice as much as you are, not with 
the man who is doing half. After these 
brain-relaxing intervals, which are like 
rests in musie, you will find you can do 
more with less effort. However busy you 
may be, keep calm at the center. No 
matter how many things may press upon 


you, keep unflurried, and you will find 
tangles straightening out as if by magic. 
Do your best, then take what comes with- 
out flinching. Every experience can be 
turned to good account. Our part is 
so to turn whatever happens to us, 


Too Much Care 

QueEstion—My daughter, eighteen 
years old, has not been well at all for 
several months. She thas no_ physical 
trouble, our family physician says, but 
she is very peevish and irritable. I have 
always done everything for her, guarded 
her as I would a flower, chosen her 
clothes and her friends, and given her 
the most loving care. Now she resents 
even having me ask her how she feels. 
She wants to go away to school, but I 
eannot bear to let her go away from 
me. What would you suggest? A. R.S. 

ANSwER—Sometimes it is very dif- 
fieult for us who are parents to get a 
perspective on our children. We forget 
that they must have independence to de- 
velop their own individualities, just as 
we ourselves had. Our love shields them 
sometimes when they must have exactly 
the experiences we are keeping from them 
to develop the sinews that strong men 
and women need. Your love for your 
daughter is so great that it will not be 
difficult for you to give her the chance 
for independent action. Send her away 
to school, by all means, and however hard 
it may seem to you, let her work out her 
own salvation. Then when she returns, 
give her something that she is responsible 
for. Be her companion rather than her 
mentor. Let her come to you for advice, 
but do not coerce her. You have been 
training her for grown-up life; now that 
she has reached it, do not hamper her. 
It takes an unselfish mother to meet this 
transition from little girlhood, which must 
be taught to obey, to big girlhood, which 
may only be advised. But your affee- 
tion will make you unselfish, and your 
reward will be a well, happy, companion- 
able daughter. 


Lack of Trust 

Qurest1on—What I have been reading 
about this new movement interests me 
very much. As it has begun in churches 
and is managed by ministers, I feel that 
you ean help me in my difficulty, which 
is, I think, a spiritual one. My physi- 
cian says I am “sound” bodily, but I 
do have such mental distress! I have 
always been a church member, but now 
I am troubled with a feeling of remote- 
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ness from God. Church work, which has 
always been a great pleasure, seems irk- 
some. Especially at night when I wake 
up I have such a dreadful feeling of 
isolation, as if God had forgotten me. 
The old trust seems to be gone. I should 
be so glad of some help from you. 
B. 


Answer—Think as little as possible 
about your difficulty. Remember simply 
Whittier’s beautiful words: 

“T know not where his islands lift their 
fronded palms in air; 

I only know I eannot drift beyond his 
love and eare.” 


You will feel your old-time love and 
trust very soon. It will help you to re- 
member that this feeling of isolation that 
seems so real to you is just a trick your 
nerves are playing you. Interest your- 
self, for a time, as completely and en- 
grossingly as you ean, in something en- 
tirely disconnected with religion. That 
will give the brain cells that are too 
sensitive now a chance to rest. After- 
ward you can come back to your church 
work, which you say is so diffieult for 
you at present, and do it with more force 
than ever before. This prayer, which has 
helped many other people, will be soothing 
to you if you say it before you go to 
sleep, and when you wake in the night: 

“Dear Father, thou who dost grant all 
thy creatures rest after their labors, give 
me now, I pray thee, the sweet forgetful- 
ness of sleep. Ease thou the eares of the 
day. Still the noisy thoughts of my 
brain that, during the quiet darkness, the 
healing power of thy eternal peace may 
enfold me. If through any of the night 
watches I lie sleepless, make me calm and 
unafraid, passive and at rest in the arms 
of thy love. Thou knowest what the mor- 
row must bring. Whether I sleep or 
whether I wake, thou wilt give me 
strength to meet it. Thou thyself hast 
said, Joy cometh with the morning. 
Dear Father, I believe thy promise; keep 
me through this night, for thy dear 
name’s sake, Amen.” 


Depression Conquered 

QuesTion—I am having some desper- 
ately dark, hopeless days just now, days 
when the light from the star of hope fil- 
ters past me through the darkness and I 
eannot catch one ray. I am striving to 
hold to prayer and mental control, but 
everything looks dreadfully hopeless, I 
have no organic trouble. It is only 
“nerves.” I cannot believe that anyone 
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ean go through this terrible nervous de- 
pression and really get well. I shall be 
glad of any hopeful word you ean give 
me. C. C. 

ANsweR—The depression that comes 
with disordered nerves seems to the vic- 
tim of it like the worst kind of torment 
that was ever devised. No one who has 
escaped this particular form of suffering 
entirely can quite realize the misery of 
it. Knowing by experience what you are 
enduring, we can sympathize with you 
most deeply in these “dark, hopeless days” 
you are living through. But do not let 
them daunt you. Working out of a nerv- 
ous disorder along these lines of mental 
self-control is like taking a master’s de- 
gree in the school of experience. You 
have something to show for your work 
when you have finished that you could 
not have gained in any other way. This 
is not said merely for your consolation. 
It is the testimony of many and many 
a sufferer from a nervous breakdown, 
who has gained poise of body and mind 
by the same methods you are using, as 
you described them in another part of 
your letter. 

An eminent nerve specialist was himself 
eaught in the quicksand of nervous ex- 
haustion. The fear that he never could 
practice again amounted to utter despair. 
With the help of a comprehending friend 
he put himself on the solid ground of 
health onee more. Now his practice is 
larger than ever. Only the other day he 
said: “I am thankful for that experience. 
I ean tell now just how my patients feel. 
With that knowledge I ean put my finger 
on the mental difficulty and relieve it, as 
I never could before.” 

We are not all nerve specialists, able to 
utilize a personal experience of nervous 
exhaustion in our own profession. But 
the lessons that we learn from it are the 
keys to deeper sympathy and richer ex- 
perience. The outlook on life is broader 
because of the valley of depression; our 
understanding for our fellows more kindly 
because of our own stumbling. We, our- 
selves, are more capable and efficient to 
fill our place in the world because we 
have fought the fight and won the battle. 
That is why those of us who have made 
the harbor of peace and health ean look 
back on the nerve storms and tempests 
we passed through and be glad of them. 

This seems to you, perhaps, in the 
midst of your sadness, like a mocking 
mirage. But keep the thought of your- 
self as a happy, well, strong person in 
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your mental vision. Do not yield to 
your emotions; fight them little by little 
and day by day. When the morbid 
thoughts you speak of come trooping into 
your mind, chase them away to the “mar- 
gin of your consciousness,” as Dr Barker 
expresses it, and focus your attention in- 
stantly on some concrete, wholesome pic- 
ture like that of a saucy little girl making 
mud pies, or an orchard of apple trees in 
full blossom. 

When you ean once realize how your 
efforts of self-control are making mental 
muscle, you can face 
the hard symptoms 
and the dark days 
with much more forti- 
tude. You can even 
say: “Why, _ bless 
you, bad times and 
nervous pains! You 
are my opportunity. 

I will welcome you. 
It is just through you 
that I am _ learning 
to be the master of 
this machine. Do 
your very worst, and 
I will still rejoice.” 
If you can cultivate 
this attitude, even to 
a small degree, you 
will see how much 
less your nervous ills 
take hold of you. A 
cheerful relaxation is 
their worst foe. They 
leave you more quick- 


and take long, deep breaths whenever 
you can remember to do so. 


Indecision 


QuesTIoN—I am convalescent after 
a severe attack of nervous prostration. 
I do not need a doctor’s care now, but I 
have not my full strength yet. The men- 
tal condition is particularly troublesome. 
It is very hard for me to decide things, 
even the smallest things, and when I have 
done something one way I usually wish 
I had done it another. I am not like 

that, naturally. J. B. 

ANSWER—Do not 
be troubled by your 
seeming lack of will 
power. That symp- 
tom very often accom- 
panies nervous ex- 
haustion. You have 
as much will as ever, 
but you must learn 
over again to use it, 
and that comes by 
practice. An eminent 
nerve specialist helped 
very much a patient 
with your particular 
trouble by saying, 
“When you must 
choose between two 
things, let the toss of 
a coin decide it. Then 
mever regret your de- 
cision.” Every bit of 
anxious retrospection 
over something you 
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often. Keep on try- 
ing, and you _ will 
surely win. In the meantime, spend all 
the time you can in God’s out-of-doors, 


head of the Emmanuel church move- 
ment in St Paul’s church, Chicago 


nerve force you are 
trying to accumulate. 
Don’t forget that each exercise of your 
will takes you a step towards recovery. 


My Better Self 


By K. E. Collins 


Sometimes, among life’s busy shadow shapes, I see 
A white-clad figure that moves falteringly; 
But when I stretch my hand to bid her stay, 

She fades away. 


It is my better self, made out of dreams, ideals 
That vanish at the touch. Yet when she steals 
In front of me—ah, God forgive the lie!— 

Men say ’tis I. 
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Young Saanen doe from Switzerland 


Our Back-Yard Dairy 


By W. Sheldon Bull 


N SPITE of the inerease 
of knowledge concerning 
the production and care of 
milk, the fact remains that 
ordinary milk, while of 
almost universal use, is 
the most uncleanly article 

of food on the table.” So declares Dr 
C. W. M. Brown at the annual meeting of 
the American medical association in 1906. 
The Lancet of September 7, 1907, said 
editorially that “the second report of the 
royal commission on human and animal 
tubereulosis is of itself sufficient to put 
beyond any doubt the serious danger of 
contracting tubereulosis to which the com- 
munity is daily exposed by means of 
the milk of tubereulous cows.” 

In the absence of practical protective 
measures on the part of the general and 
state governments, sufficiently ecompre- 
hensive ‘to guard the interests of the 
entire population, a great debt of grat- 
itude is due the public-spirited and pro- 
gressive health officers of a few of our 
cities, who, by rigid inspection, and by in- 
sistence upon the necessary sanitary pre- 
cautions on the part of both dairymen and 


dealers, are doing their best, under to- ‘ 


tally inadequate laws and against tre- 
mendous odds, to insure a pure milk sup- 
ply for their respective cities. The degree 
of protection afforded these fortunate 
cities is, however, at the best but small. 
When the health department of one of 
these cities locates a tuberculous cow at 
a farm, in the immediate vicinity, or one 
fifty or one hundred miles away, the milk 
from that cow can be exeluded only from 
the city concerned; it may be sent to 
another city or town having either an 
inefficient health department or none at 
all, or situated across the state line, and 
thus imperil the lives of those who con- 
sve it. The effort to protect the health 
of their own townspeople on the part of 
these comparatively few health officers is 
naturally not widespread enough to more 
than skim the filth from the top of Unele 
Sam’s great big milk pail. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we are 
residents of a city so fortunate as to 
possess a health commissioner whose in- 
telligent zeal and advanced and original 
methods in dealing with the important 
problem of a pure milk supply have given 
him a national reputation, an earnest 
desire to become independent of the milk- 
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man and his “milkman’s milk,” induced 
us to take up the study of capriculture. 
The fact that the milech goat, unappre- 
ciated, neglected and much ridiculed in 
this country, is practically immune from 
tuberculosis, together with her numerous 
other good qualities, led us to take up the 
question of her availability as a source of 
supply of pure “homemade” milk for 
family use. 

Dr J. Finley Bell, in a paper, on “Some 
fat problems and goat’s milk in infant 
feeding,” read before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, claims the following, 
among other advantages, for the milch 
goat: “She is more docile, less excitable, 
not subject to tuberculosis or other dis- 
ease in this. climate. Being a browser 
rather than a grazer, she will thrive where 
cows would not; and; above all, she is 
cleanly. Her excrement is solid and her 
tail short, consequently she is not covered 
with manure as is the cow. It is safe 
to assert that the production of cow’s 
milk free from manure bacteria is com- 
mercially impossible. Not so with the 
goat; she ean be easily washed (tubbed, 
if necessary), and aproned for milking.” 

With a view to experimenting as to 
Nanny’s eapability for furnishjng a city 
household with its daily milk supply, we 
have established a small goat dairy in 
our own back-yard, in the heart of the 
residence district of a large city. 
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Not a few of our friends assured us 
that we should find it impossible to use 
the milk, owing to a “goatish” taste. 
As none of these kind counselors had 
ever tasted goat’s milk, we preferred to 
rely for authority on that subject on the 
statements made by those who have made 
a scientifie study of the mileh goat for 
many years. We quote from an English 
authority as follows: “Contrary to the 
usually accepted theory, there is no un- 
pleasant flavor to the milk if conscientious 
cleanliness in the care of the goats is 
maintained. In countries where steriliz- 
ing the milk pail and bottles and washing 
the hands bejfore milking are not much 
thought of the milk may possibly acquire 
a peculiar taste.” A German authority 
says: “An aftertaste of goat’s milk, ac- 
cording to statement of veterinarians, 
should not exist, and if any sueh taste or 
smell does exist, it must be traced to un- 
clean stables or bad feed. Even cow’s 
milk very frequently smells badly under 
these conditions.” Since becoming mileh 
goat keepers we have found from actual 
experience that the milk is not only 
delicious in flavor, but that it is much 
richer than cow’s milk. 

At the beginning of our experiment 
we decided that, instead of investing in 
imported does, it would be more practical 
and less expensive to purchase a goat 
of our native common stock, good spee- 


The goat barn, showing muslin system of ventilation 
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imens of which we had been informed 
might be found in the outskirts or 
foreign quarters of our city, and very 
often bought for a small sum. Trips to 
these outlying districts, in quest of stock 
for the nucleus of our goat dairy, we 
found both novel and instructive. Hav- 
ing discovered a promising-looking doe, 
the next step was to get information in 
regard to her owner, her milk yield and 
her price. The answer to the first of 
these questions we usually obtained from 
the children of the neighborhood, who 
were more numerous than the goats, and 
who, upon the judicious bestowal of a 
few pennies, readily pointed out the goat 
owner’s abode. As there is no estab- 
lished price for the native goat, several 
excursions of this kind were necessary 
before we found a goat just suited to our 
mind, and when discovered, it took some 
bargaining before we became the proud 
possessors of our first Nanny. 

As she was nearly dry, we decided to 
postpone the date for actually establish- 
ing a home dairy, and to board the doe 
for the winter in the neighborhood where 
she was purchased. As goats are pro- 
verbially prolifie, we set about securing 
an inerease in the size of our “herd” of 
one by breeding Nanny to a pure-bred 
Toggenburg buck of imported stock. 

In regard to breeding milch goats, the 
late Mr George Fayette Thompson said, 
in a bulletin entitled Information Con- 
cerning the Milch Goat, compiled by him 
for the United States department of 
agriculture: “With goats, as with other 
domestic animals, it is very essential that 
the best buck possible be employed. One 
should always avoid what are usually re- 
ferred to as ‘common’ bucks.” We ex- 
perienced no great diffieulty in securing 
the services of a pure-bred buck, as a 
number of fine specimens of the Saanen 
and Toggenburg breeds were brought to 
this country in 1904 by several goat 
fanciers, who united in making the 
importation. There were also imported 
a number of Saanens, Toggenburgs and 
Schwartzenburg-Guggisbergers in 1905 
and 1906. These .goats and their off- 
spring have become scattered throughout 
the United States. Information econcern- 
ing the whereabouts of these imported 
animals, also copies of the Thompson 
bulletin (No 68), may be obtained by 
applying to the bureau of animal indus- 
try, United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Our breeding experiment has resulted 
in two fine, half-bred Toggenburg kids, a 
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buck and a doe, both hormess and unu- 
sually large, notwithstanding the faet that 
their mother has a well-developed pair 
of horns and is rather small. These kids, 
together with two imported pure-bred 
Saanen does, since purchased, now com- 
prise the herd of our “back-yard dairy.” 

The Saanen milech goats are pure white 
or cream white in color, usually hornless, 
much larger and finer than our native 
goats, and are noted as milk producers, 
having been bred for centuries in Switzer- 
land with that object in view. 

In regard to the care of our goats, a 
suitable stable for their housing was nat- 
urally our first consideration. This was 
built at a trifling expense, being nothing 
more than a shed of rough, second-hand 
lumber, covered outside and lined through- 
out inside with tar roofing paper, and 
lighted by several windows on the south 
side. We use the “muslin system” of ven- 
tilation, having filled in the upper panels 
of the door, which is situated at the east 
end of the shed, and also one of the win- 
dow frames on the south side, with un- 
bleached cotton in place of glass. 

We were so fortunate as to be favored 
before the shed was entirely completed, 
with a visit from Dr E. M. Santee, assist- 
ant dairyman of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, an expert on 
the subject of “muslin ventilation,” and 
in accordance with his suggestion we 
made the ventilating spaces larger than 
we had at first contemplated. 

This shed of homemade construction, 
while not a thing of beauty, has proven 
to be dry, warm, light and well-venti- 
lated. It is situated in the northwest 
corner of our thirty-foot front city lot, 
the rear forty feet of which is fenced off 
with wire fencing, giving the goats an 
inclosure for exercise in pleasant weather, 
and yet keeping them from nibbling the 
plants and shrubbery in the forbidden 
territory of lawn and flower bed next to 
the house. 

A long plank, resting on two posts set 
in the ground, and an old erate with a 
plank leaning up against it, satisfies the 
kids’ propensity for climbing and jump- 
ing. An outdoor gymnasium of this sort 
not only affords an opportunity for much 
needed exercise on the part of the grow- 
ing kids, but also furnishes much amuse- 
ment to anyone who has the time to 
watch the anties of these graceful and 
playful little animals. A quantity of 
brushwood heaped about the shade trees 
sitnated in the rear of the goat yard af- 
fords an opportunity for browsing and 
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bark-peeling, while protecting the bark 
of the tree trunks from the caprine teeth. 

While constitutionally a very hardy 
animal, the domesticated goat is more 
delicate than in its wild state, and while 
of all domestic animals the least liable to 
disease, still it is very susceptible to sharp 
winds, cold rains or mud. Although our 
environment makes it impossible for us 
to give our goats the run of a pasture, 
we have no trouble in keeping them in 
perfect health while stall fed by having 
the yard for their exercise. 

We feed them three or four times a 
day, according to the time of year, only 
as much as they eat at one feeding being 
given. This we soon learned to gauge by 
experience. Their chief feed is hay, sup- 
plemented by bran, grain, vegetables and 
clean kitchen leavings, such as the peel- 
ings of potatoes, turnips and parsnips, 
cabbage leaves, ete. In winter they relish 
greatly a warm bran mash of about the 
consistency of dough. The kids we 
weaned at five or six weeks, feeding them 
a warm bran mash, rather wet, and later 
on some green stuff, grain and hay. 

With reference to the feed, the methods 
of feeding, the interior arrangement of 
the shed, and the care of the goats in 
general, we have followed, so far as pos- 
sible, the practice advised by Crepin, the 
French, Pegler and Hook, the English, 
and Dettweiler, the German, authorities, 
deriving much pleasure and profit from 
our study of the works of these authors. 

The hay is fed from small hayracks 
over each little manger, the bars or slats 
of the hayrack being close enough to- 
gether to prevent the goats from pulling 
down more than a mouthful at a time. 
They are such fastidious creatures that 
they will refuse to eat anything that has 
been trodden under foot or soiled in any 
other manner. 

The art of milking can be acquired by 
the most unskilled, city-bred person by 
the exercise of patience and perseverance: 
patience on the part of the does and per- 
severance on the part of the milker. 
While it naturally requires practice to 
become an adept, a few lessons from one 
who knows how will greatly expedite 
matters and prove less trying to those 
docile animals. They should be milked 
at a regular hour night and morning. 
The directions given by Pegler, in The 
Book of the Goat, have been found of 
great assistance to us in our efforts to 
aequire the “gentle art.” 

The goat fancier who cares for and 
milks his goats himself will soon find 


that an hour or two a day thus spent will 
prove a very pleasant and satisfying oc- 
eupation. The care of these “little giant 
milk producers,” aptly described by Hook 
as “the most intelligent, the most engag- 
ing, and most picturesque of domestic 
cattle,” opens an inviting and useful ree- 
reation or occupation, not only to men, but 
to women and even to children, commend- 
ing itself especially to those whose health 
requires some light form of outdoor work, 
either as a vocation or an avocation. A 
great advantage, from an economic point 
of view, is that it requires but a small 
outlay to establish or to maintain a small 
goat dairy. In fact, there are few under- 
takings which can be commenced on so 
small a seale that can be made to pay 
so well, both in pleasure and profit. 

The importance of mileh goat keeping 
cannot fail to appeal to physicians or to 
parents of young children, for it has 
been proved beyond refutation that in- 
fants deprived of their mothers’ milk 
thrive upon goat’s milk better than on 
that of any other animal. The Lancet of 
May 25, 1907, in reporting an analysis 
of goat’s milk made by the Lancet labo- 
ratory, says that “there are points about 
goat’s milk in connection with infant 
feeding which deserve more attention than 
they have hitherto received. It is well 
known, for example, that the goat is re- 
markably resistant to tuberculosis; more- 
over, the milk appears to be more diges- 
tible than cow’s milk, because its casein 
forms a floceulent, rather than a hard, 
cheesy curd. It has been stated, however, 
that the unpleasant odor of goat’s milk 
is an unfavorable feature. As a matter 
of fact, goat’s milk can be as sweet in 
this regard as cow’s milk so long as the 
animals are kept under clean and proper 
conditions. A sample of goat’s milk sub- 
mitted to us was perfectly sweet to ‘the 
taste and smell, and there was no sug- 
gestion at all of the so-called goat flavor. 
The milk represents the drawing from a 
mixed herd which is entirely stall fed, 
the dry foods given in the winter being 
replaced by a liberal allowance of grass 
and green stuff in the summer. The 
animals are carefully groomed and their 
udders are washed daily. 

“On analysis the milk gave the follow- 
ing results: Total solid matter, 14.57 
per cent; milk sugar, 5.05 per cent; fat, 
5.27 per cent; protein, 3.43 per cent; 
and mineral matter 0.82 per cent. It will 
be seen that the milk is of excellent qual- 
= a maximum proportion of 
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Our First Reader 


Selection III---The Painter 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Once as in the glad spring season all in 
vain I strove to reason 

Why my house should need repainting, 
with its paint not two years old; 

Why it should persist in flaking, all the 
cornices forsaking, 

Bald spots most unsightly making, hid- 
eous and bare and bold— 

So conspicuous, unsightly, slack looking 
and bare and bold— 

I was filled with wrath untold. 


As I thought of how they’d stuck me, 
quite as if they’d meant to pluck 
me, 

Wroth I grew, my soul within me waxing 
hot with sense of wrong 

That those painters I had hired should 
so boldly have conspired : 

To defraud me—yes, I mean it—’tis a 
word that’s none too strong, 

Paint and labor both considered, it is not 
a whit too strong, 

For, mark you, I’ve suffered long. 


Then it was I seemed to see there one I 
knew ought not to be there, 

For his kind I long had sought for and 
my search had been in vain. 
Long, he was, and thin and lanky, every 

inch of him the Yankee; 
Sparsely whiskered, somewhat cranky, and 
his years were on the wane. 
Very quaint his dress and funny, and his 
years were on the wane. 
Yes, he was exceeding plain. 


I confess he had me guessing, though no 
syllable expressing, 

Till I noted what escaped me when I 
first had looked him o’er— 

Paint pots seemed to quite surround him; 
made a sort of halo round him; 

T’was enough to quite confound him, this 
quaint ghost of days of yore, 

For I knew now what he must be—just 
a ghost of days of yore; 

Just a ghost, and nothing more. 
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“Sir,” said I, “if flesh or spirit”—for 
somehow I did not fear it— 

“Sir, I beg of you pray tell me what you 
want and who you are?” 

Straight he placed a ghostly ladder and 
my heart grew glad and gladder, 

For I now divined his purpose—why this 
visit from afar; 

’Twas in truth an old-time painter come 
to help me from afar. 

Time and space could not debar. 


Straightway then he fell a-working; 
naught knew he of graft or shirk- 
ing. 

Honest pay for honest labor, and no 
contract did he need. 

Stirred and mixed his paints with eare, 
sir, and a sort of final air, sir, 

Quite as if he’d say, “Don’t dare, sir, sus- 
pect me of graft or greed! 

You ean see just what goes in it—lI’ve 
no use for graft or greed.” 

Straight was he in thought and deed. 


Then I noted how he brushed it, brushed 
and brushed and never rushed it, 

Till the paint had penetrated—fairly 
brushed into the grain. 

Will it blister? Don’t you: think it! 

Rains won’t wash and sun won’t shrink it! 


Half a seore of years assail it and their 
storms will be in vain. 
Sun may shine and storms beat on it half 
a score of years in vain 
Ere ’twill need a coat again. 


“Sir,” said I, “your address leave me. 
You’re the man long sought for, 
believe me! 

Such a business you will do as never man 
has done before! 

Flesh or spirit, tell, I pray thee, what 
your address is—’twill pay thee! 

Nay, good sir, I fain would stay thee; 
your departure I deplore, 

For my house is still unfinished; your 
departure I deplore.” 

Then I woke, and nothing more. 


’Twas, alas, a cruel waking! There the 
paint hung still a-flaking, 
Leaving bare spots, bald and ugly, as 

I’ve stated here before. 
But my bill—alas, alack, sir! could the 
good old days come back, sir, 
When paint didn’t flake nor crack, sir, 
I would not its size deplore; 
No, I’d pay it promptly, gladly, and ite 
size would not deplore. 
But those days are nevermore. 
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“ Along that way came the Sandman tall, with his bag of magic dust” 


‘When Brother Was Late 


By Maude Morse Robbins 


NCE on a time, in a very 
big house, lived a wee lit- 
tle girl, Marie, with father 
and mother and big broth- 
er Jack and dear little 
dollies three. So little, in- 
deed, was baby Marie that, 

standing as straight as straight could be, 
she was no taller than father’s knee. 
Her cheeks were like the sweet, red rose; 
her eyes like the blue, blue sea. Her hair 
was like the golden sunshine, and curly 
as could be. 


All the day this little girl would play ~ 


and play and play, till brother Jack, 
coming home from school, would catch 


her in his arms and earry her away to .. 


mother and to tea. 

One day ’twas growing dark and brother 
Jack was late, so down to the gate ran 
the little maid to watch for him and to 
wait. 


The little birds in the treetops tall 
called, “Sweet, sweet, good-night!” and 
Marie replied, “Jack’s late, I'll wait. 


Good-night !” way up high in the 
sky so blue, one, two, three stars said, 
“How-do-you-do?” The big round moon 
was smiling, too, on little Marie and dolly 
Sue. 

Along that way came the Sandman tall, 
with his bag of magie dust. You know 
he comes each night at dusk and seatters, 
his sand till the eurtains white are shut 
down .tight oyer all the blue eyes,. gray 
and brown, till every girl and every boy 
in all the town is fast asleep and ready 
to sail in the Dream-ship fair to the far- 
away “Land of Nod.” 

“Aha,” said the Sandman gay, “this 
little girl is through with her play. Away 
and away and away to sleep she must 
surely go.” So he tossed in the ar his 
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dust so bright, and tip-toed away in the 
pale twilight. 

Down the street came another man, 
earrying something in his hand; some- 
thing so big and grand, sleepy Marie 
tried hard to see. Now what do you guess 
that that could be? A little white stick 
with many strings, and each one held a 
gay balloon, red and white and blue. 

“Oh, let me hold them a minute, please. 
V’ll give them right back,” said she. 

The balloon man smiled as he softly 
replied, “Hold tight, don’t let go, my 
child.” ° 

Piff, paff, puff came the north wind 
bold, and blew with all his might:. Up, 
up in the air went every balloon, but little 
Marie held tight. Up, up went the gay 
balloons, up, up went baby Marie.. Up, 
up they went o’er the fence, the chimney, 
the trees. Far, far away they went 
toward the sky so blue, where the twin- 
kling stars were peeping through, and the 
big round moon was smiling, too. 

Away they sailed o’er the quiet town, 
away and away and away, till far below 
the ocean flowed, and white-winged ships 


went sailing, too. The Dream-ship fair— 
perhaps ’twas there—who knows? 

Away and away and away they floated 
on, till they came to a fleecy cloud so 
soft and white. Straight into that cloud 
they sailed, Marie and her bright bal- 
loons, and the moon didn’t see them come 
out. 

Now, what do you guess that there she 
spied? The prettiest land you ever could 
find, The grass was so green, the flow- 
ers so sweet and the trees so tall and so 
grand that little Marie laughed aloud in 
her glee. Gay Fairyland this surely must 
be 


Who lives in that far-away land? The 
dollies and toys that are broken or lost 
by girls or boys. There they frolie and 
danee, glad and gay all the long, long 
day in the golden sunshine fair. 

And what do you think? As quick as 
a wink Marie tied the balloons to a tree. 
Then around she danced, and around she 
skipped and around she frolicked there, 
and played with those wee fairies fair. 

At last the game was done. They surely 
had great fun. “Now home I must go,” 
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said little Marie, “to father and mother 
and Jack. They will want me back, back 
in the little town.” 

So the queen fairy said, with a kiss as 
she smiled, “Do come again soon, dear 
child; good-night !” 

Then the south wind blew the gay bal- 
loons, red and white and blue. Away 
and away and away they sailed, away 
and away and away; past the cloud, 
the stars and the moon, away o’er the 
ocean blue, where the white-winged 
ships went sailing too. The Dream- 
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ship fair, perhaps ’twas there. Who 
knows? 

Then down, down, down they sank be- 
low the treetops tall, below the chimney, 
below the roof, below the garden wall. 

“Hello, Marie, you’re waiting for me?” 
said big brother Jack as he tossed her 
pig-back. So home from the gate went 
little Marie to father and mother and 
dollies three. 

A dream, you say, had baby Marie down 
there by the gate when brother was late? 
Perhaps! who knows? Do you? 


Dainty Easter Souvenirs 


By Abby Chandler Greene 


ICTURED herewith are some pretty 
little favors for Easter; easy to 
make and ealeulated to give much 

pleasure. All eggshells should be kept, 
even fragments of eggshell that do not 


These little chickens are inexpensive and always appropriate for Easter 


require cutting. Those taken at random 
from the breakfast-table serve admirably. 
The half-shells may be made into minia- 
ture bonbon bags, by gluing bits of silk 
to the inner side and eatching the top of 

the silk and running a 


string through it, just 
as one would do with 
All egg 
favors are made from 
blown eggs, of course. 

The artistically 


a large bag. 


painted ‘eggshells to 
represent dolls’ heads, 
as shown in the illus- 
tration, are not difficult 
to make. There should 
be as few lines as pos- 
sible used, and the teeth 
and whites of the eyes 
should be very white in- 
deed. The eggshell is 
fastened to the top of 
a small candy box by 
gluing it securely into 
a stiff paper collar, 
which is coneealed by 
the draping of some 
pretty colored tissue 
paper, which forms the 
dress for the little lady. 
After the face is 
painted the hair may 
be pasted on, using 
some hair cut from a 
dolls’ wig, or a little 
wad of swansdown, If 
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Dolls’ heads of artisticaffy painted eggshells 


black hair is desired it may be dipped 
in ink. 

To make the eandlestick, place upon a 
piece of cardboard three eggshells and 
fasten them to each other with white seal- 
ing wax. On top of these three fasten 
a half-shell which has been previously 
scalloped, and place in it a small, colored 
candle. One of these may pe set at 
each place at the table, or a large one 
may be used for the center of the table, 
having a large foundation of several egg- 
shells. 

The dear little chicks in and around 
the basket cost twenty-five cents a dozen, 
and a collection of them seattered about 
the table, among flowers or greens, make 
most appropriate and inexpensive Easter 
decorations. 


Tue Summer at Simmons col- 
lege, Boston, will include this year courses 
in household economies, designed espe- 
cially for women who have had experience 
in teaching, and adapted, so far as pos- 
sible, to the immediate needs of the stu- 
dents. The courses are to be under the 
direction of Dean Arnold, who will her- 
self give a series of lectures. Professor 
Howard will give instruction in advanced 
cooking and on normal methods in eook- 
ing. Miss Dike will lecture on dietaries, 
Miss Hanna and Miss Spooner on normal 


methods in sewing, with discussions and ~ 


practice, and Professor Mark will give 
an elementary course in chemistry. 


This Easter candle holder is easily made 
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Wee Baby Wong 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


N THE latter part of the very last day 
of the very last year there was born 
in Boston a Chinese baby of noted an- 

cestry. This young man is the deseend- 
ant of a family distinguished in Chinese 
annals for many, many years, even over 
two thousand. 

There is a flag, an American flag, 
hanging over this baby’s bed, and the 
Bostonian who sent it sent a card also 
which had written upon it, “Uncle Sam’s 
little boy.” 

And an old lady of ninety-three years, 
whose father served in the American Rev- 
olution, said to her granddaughter on 
hearing of the birth of this Chinese baby: 

“Well, Wong Kai Kah’s grandson has 
just as much right to be the president 
of the United States as your son has.” 

Such incidents as these show clearly 
that the neweomer is getting a cordial 
welcome in this country. 

With the accompanying photograph of 
Gilbert Bartlett Wong have been pre- 
sented to our readers three generations 
of the- Wong family: the baby’s mother 
in February of this year, and his grand- 
mother in the February issue, 1904. Gil- 
bert has for a middle name the name of 


the New England family that his grand- 
father lived with for many years. 

After all, what is probably of greatest 
interest to most people is the appearance 
of Gilbert, and it is gratifying to be able 
to say that he is a very pretty baby. He 
has a perfect little head. His hair—and 
he has a quantity of it for so small a 
child—is fine and soft. His mouth re- 
sembles a tiny rosebud, and his eyes are 
so brilhant that no picture of them ean 
reproduce their beauty. He weighed six 
and one-half pounds at~ birth and he is 
gaining steadily. 

The boy’s mother, with another Chin- 
ese girl, is studying in the Mansion school, 
Quiney, Massachusetts, while his father is 
preparing for Yale in Phillips Academy, 
Andover. 

The young parents are planning to 
have their son brought up in this coun- 
try. If he inherits the intellectual bril- 
lianey of his family and should decide to 
be an American citizen, the United States 
will be the gainer thereby. Anyway, here 
is one Chinese that cannot be requested 
to leave this the land of his birth. 


** Cottage Simplicity ”’ 


The puzzle stery under the above title, 
which appeared in the February number 
of this magazine, earried with it 


7 a moral whieh was self-evident. 


Of course you  straightway 
guessed that it had its. origin 
in the advertisement of Wil- 
liam Leavens & Co of Boston. 
The successful prize winners 
were Miss Elizabeth Sharpless 
of Nebraska, five dollars in 
¢ash; Mrs W. A. Proctor of 
Massachusetts, three dollars’ 
worth of merchandise; Letitia 
H. Alexander of Kentucky, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 
Among the advertising pages 
of this issue will be found an- 
other puzzle story, founded on 
one of the advertisements also 
appearing in this number. Its 
title is “And They Dwelt in Har- 
mony.” The conditions which - 
govern these unique monthly 
puzzles will be found on the 
page with the story. Read them 
earefuliy and then see if you 
ean discover the souree of the 


Mr and Mrs Wong and a Gilbert Bartlett Wong, born an 


merican 


author’s inspiration. You will 
find the key in some phrase used 
in the story. 
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The Flower Garden 


A Face Play 
Words by Emilie Poulsson Music by Eleanor Smith 


Con graziu. 


A lil - y white, Then vio-lets blue, (I've of - tenandof- ten seen them!)Then 


this red rose and this red rose witha ti- ny whitebud be - twcen them; But 


ad libitum. 


in 


the rob -i flew, For he knew where the red ber-ries grew. 
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The young women in the lower picture, members of a little club in New Yorkcity, arrived from Europe only a few 
months before this photograph was made, among the group of immigrants shown in the upper picture. So 
rapid is the progress of immigrant girls under favorable conditions 
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Embroidered linen jacket with Japanese sleeve 


Linen Jacket on Japanese Lines 


By Harriet Webb 


INEN suits, which are to be in vogue 
as much as ever, are always practi- 
eal, especially those in pure white. 

Almost all the summer frocks and suits 
displayed in the smartest shops show the 
Japanese armhole, and many modifica- 
tions of the Japanese sleeve appear in 
almost all of the new models, including 
suits, jumper gowns and evening frocks. 
Of course, there is still the smart tailor- 
made costume, which is always worn; but 
these are made up of the light twill flan- 
nel rather than of linen. These dainty 
jackets are extremely becoming to the 
majority of women, and may be made 
with little knowledge of dressmaking. 
This jacket is in two pieces, having a 
seam at the back and two tucks over the 
shoulders. These give a straight back 
and a well-fitting front. The jacket is 
scalloped all around and has a simple 


but effective design on the front, and just 
a flower or two on either sleeve, both 
front and back. The dots may be made 
in eyelet if desired, but a much prettier 
effect may be obtained on heavy linen 
with all solid work. This, of course, 
may be made up in any color: a coral 
pink, with a large pink straw hat trimmed 
with shaded roses, would be charming. 

The design shown here is made with 
the idea of giving as little work as pos- 


sible and still effectively covering the 


jacket. 
The skirt and belt to match the jacket 
will be given in the May issue. 
Perforation of design, 50 cents; paper 


pattern, 15 cents; stamping material, 10 


cents extra. In ordering, please state bust 
measure. Address, Embroidery Depart- 
ment, Goop HovuseKeEEPinG, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Parisian Lingerie 


HE chemilette, the combination suit 
most in favor, is the corset cover and 
drawers combined. Both pieces are 

eut cireular and put together with lace 
beading. 

Another new and dainty effect is the 
silk vest embroidered with forget-me-nots 
or any small flowers. The illustration 


shows the purple violets with the green 


leaves on the light blue silk. The silk 
chemise also is extremely popular, in 
which narrow lace insertion is sewed 
around a lace medallion, one row after 
another, for trimming. Three rows of the 
insertion with the beading and the lace 
edging finish the top. A cluster of tiny 
tucks in the front give the required full- 
ness, 


: Corset cover and drawers, put together with lace beading 
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No 900. A hat design which may be worked in three ways 


Embroidered 
Linen Hats 


By Ernestine 


Summer hats made of 
linen bid fair to be as 
popular as ever. A wire 
frame first covered with 
erinoline, with rows of 
lace under the brim and 
peeping out between the 
scallops, makes a dressy 
and serviceable hat, as 
the crown and brim ean 
easily be removed for 
laundering. 

The crown this year is 
without a scallop, and is 
brought down over the 
sides and finished with a 
ribbon band and bow, or 
ribbon and flowers. The 
brim is 17 inches, and 
the crown 6 inches in di- 
ameter. 

Design No 900 is very 
easily made, and three 


ways of working are 
shown. No 1 shows the 
lower part heavily padded 
and the upper part worked 
with solid and eyelet em- 
broidery. In No 2 the 
lower part is_ heavily 
padded and worked solid, 
and the upper space is 
filled with small French 
knots. Leaves of No 3 
are worked half solid and 
half outlined on the edge, 
with the space filled with 
French knots. 

Design No 901 is of 
solid and eyelet embroid- 
ery. The brim is 17 in- 
ches and the erown 6 in- 
ches in diameter. Perfor- 
ated pattern No 900 is 45 
eents; No 901, 45 cents; 
paste and directions for 
stamping, 25 cents. 


In Currine a round end 
buttonhole in thick goods, 
a punch may be used for 
the end, after which the 
remainder of the button- 
hole is eut directly on a 
line with the center of the 
circle. G. 


No 901. Linen hat in solid and eyelet embroidery 
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Distinctive and Beautiful 


By M. Alison Muir 


Hand-worked waists were never more 
beautiful than they are in the present 
spring fashions. Infinite in variety are 
the numerous kinds of embroidery stitches 
seen, and Dame Fashion decrees that 
colored cottons and silks are to be used 
for working the stamped patterns. 

Of course, taste must be displayed in 
the selection of the color scheme. There 
will be neither beauty nor daintiness if 
startling effects are shown, unless an 
Indian motif is desired. The combina- 
tion must be artistie to be pleasing. For 
instanee, any of the tones of golden 
brown or sage green would be appropri- 
ate for a natural-colored linen waist. If 
blue linen is used, the soft Delft shades, 
or a darker or lighter tone of the linen, 
would look well. All the delicate shades 
of pink, blue, violet and green are ad- 
missible on white materials. 

The design of No 95 is earried out in 
Wallachian stitch on a natural-colored 
linen, worked in brown. These colored 
cottons wash nicely, therefore they are 
not impracticable for embroidered waists. 

No 96 shows the pattern outlined with 
coronation braid. Soutache braid might 
also be used. This coronation braid may 
be had in any desirable color, enough for 
one waist costing thirty-five cents. 

A waist that is elaborate in appear- 
ance, and yet simple to make, is illus- 
trated in No 97. Hand-woven medal- 
lions, costing twenty cents each, are in- 
serted. A few French knots, the outline 
stiteh and some solid embroidery make 
a beautiful waist. The Wallachian em- 
broidery is used for waist No 98. 

Waists No 95, 96 and 98, stamped on 


excellent quality linen, are $2.50 each. 
Samples of the linen will be furnished 
on application. Waist No 97, stamped 
on fine Persian linen, is $1.85. Stamped 
on handkerehief linen, the waist is $3.25. 

The few sprays of solid embroidery in 
waist No 99 are worked over the lace in- 
sertion, which ean be obtained basted on 
the stamped working pattern. Stamped 
on fine Persian lawn, or on nainsook, 
with lace basted on, waist No 99 costs 
$2.25. The same waist in handkerchief 
linen is $3.50. 

A perforated pattern of any of these 
waists, ineluding collars and euffs, costs 
sixty-five cents. White or colored cotton 
for working the waists is three cents a 
skein. The mercerized cotton is five cents 
a skein. 

Address all orders strictly by number 
and name of designer to Pattern Depart- 
ment, Goop HovsEeKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. Do not send cash or stamps, but 
money order, postal note, or check, to 
insure its safe arrival. 


A Coarse NEEDLE should be used for 
stroking, and the work should be held be- 
tween the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand with the thumb on the gathering 
threads. In placing the gathers, put the 
point of the needle under the lower 
gathering thread and press on the needle. 


A Dovsie Tureap for gathering should 
never be used, as it is apt to knot; instead 
put in two lines of gathering separated 
by an eighth of an ineh. C. A. 


THREAD may be broken or eut from the 
spool, but should always be cut from the 
work, as breaking weakens the fastening. 


No 98 


No97_ 
Medallions with Wallachian Lace insertion and 
renchembroidery embroidery solid embroidery 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

oreo furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


No 264 GH. Dress of figured 
challis, trimmed with bands of silk. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 454. In 
ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 
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Nos 268 GH and 269 GH. Shirtwaist cos- 


tume of blue linen. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 453. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 
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Nos 276 GH and277GH. After- 


noon costume of mauve nun’s 


veiling. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 454. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


Nos 278GH and 279GH. After- 
noon costume of silk mull, trimmed 
with bands of silk. Patterns 10 
cents each. See Page 454. In or- 
dering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 267 GH. Afternoon costume of 
flowered batiste. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 453. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


Nos 274 GH and 275 GH. One-piece 
jumper and gored skirt of pongee. Patterns 
10 cents each. See page 454. In ordering, 
be sure to state size 
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Nos 272 GH and 273 GH. 
Kimono of china silk and skirt 
of smoke-gray serge. Patterns 
10 cents each. See Page 454. In 
ordering, be sure to state size 
want 


Nos 270 GH and 271 GH. 
Coat of brown broadcloth and 
skirt of brown and white striped 
serge. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 453. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted ~ 
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One-piece jum dress 
or apron. Pattern 10 cents. Page 
433. In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 


No266GH. Misses’ jumper cos- 
tume of graylinen. Pattern 10 cents: 
See Page 453. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Dinner gown of white chiffon, lace and fillet 
net embroidered in white silk. The lace flounce 
draped around the corsage is held in place by 
ornaments formed of gold braid. Girdle of 
white liberty satin 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied from designs on this and the two succeeding pages 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Dinner gown of dull blue satin, 
with bodice and bands of skirt 
embroidered in blue soutache. 
Underblouse of colored lace and 
white net 
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nderblouse and sleeves of gray chif- 


Yoke of silver and white lace 
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Chiffon 


Gown of champagne-colored_ cloth, 
with lace dyed to match. 


blouse of same color 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


For Easter Luncheons 


By Ida Killam 


HESE suggestions 
would be especially ap- 
propriate for a luncheon 
given by a bride to her 
maids, but any one of 
them may just as well 
be adapted to the spring- 
time entertaining of any hostess. 

For decorations, have as much green 
as possible about the room; bank the 
mantel and window-sills with feathery 
ferns, but use tall palms in the corners or 
wherever a good effect can be obtained. 

Choose the choicest of linen; if color 
be liked, use an open, lacy pattern over 
a glossy lining of palest pink, as near 
the “daybreak” shade as possible. 

For the centerpiece mound, not too 


high, and loosely, “daybreak” carnations; 
surround these with loose bunches of se- 
lected violets, using all the shades from 
the palest lavender to deepest purple, 
and encircle the whole with a mat of 
maidenhair fern, as illustrated. At the 
four corners of the centerpiece place the 
candlesticks, tall, silver, single sticks, 
with shades of eut silver filigree, lined 
with the same shade of palest pink and 
edged with violet fringe. At each place 
is a tiny bouquet, a miniature of the cen- 
terpiece: a carnation surrounded by the 
shaded violets and ferns. 

Use small silver filigree dishes for the 
salted nuts, olives and violet and palest 
pink bonbons. 

For the first. course, which is waiting 


Ice cream garnished for serving 
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Decoration for an Easter luncheon 


when the guests enter, take lettuee leaves 
and shred daintily with scissors; place in 
a wire basket on ice to become erisp be- 
fore serving. Break eggs as near the 
small end as possible, rinse and, carefully 
trim out an opening large enough for 
a ease for the cocktail. Place the egg- 
shell on a thick slice of lemon, making a 
place in the center of slice for the shell 


to set firmly, then cover lemon and base, 
concealing it carefully with shredded let- 
tuece and a few fresh violet blossoms. 
Fill the cases with the following mix- 
ture: Dice white, firm bananas, grape- 
fruit, using only the meaty part, free 
of all membrane and tough fiber, and Mal- 
aga grapes, cutting the latter in halves 
and skinning and removing seeds. Mar- 
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inate with a sauce 
made of one-third 
eup each of sherry 
wine and mara- 
schino cordial, one- 
fourth cup of 
peach brandy and 
a few grains of 
salt. Repeat the 
proportions, if the 
quantity is not 
sufficient. Thor- 
oughly chill and 
fill the shell eases; 
placing on top of 
each one table- 


spoon of lemon 
ice to which yvette 
cordial to _ taste 
has been added. Color with violet paste 
and freeze. On top of all place a ean- 
died violet. 

For the soup use a dainty white soup 
in cups with, if possible, a violet decora- 
tion; with this course serve rings cut 


Individual service of ice cream 


serving enough liquid jelly to fill the 
molds. Mix one part of chicken, chopped 
coarsely, one part of celery, cut in small 
pieces, and one part of English walnut 
meats; marinate with French dressing and 
ehill thoroughly. When the molds have 
hardened scoop out 


with a spoon, leav- 
ing a wall fully 
one-half ineh thick 
on the bottom and 
sides. Fill the 
eavity with chick- 
en salad, or, if you 
prefer, with a 
fruit salad, then 
pour over all the 
liquid aspie, filling 
the mold. Place 
on ice until set and 
ready to be un- 
molded. Serve with 
bread and_ butter 


A chicken aspic salad 


sandwiches, which 


may be tied, if de- 


from stale bread, 
buttered and 
browned delicately 
in the oven. 

The salad course 
ean be served in 
individual molds, 
on a erisp lettuce 
leaf on a_ small 
paper doily on the 
service plate. 

Make any favor- 
ite clear aspie jel- 
ly mixture and 
pour part into in- 


dividual molds; set 
away to harden, re- 


Sandwiches garnished with ribbon 
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sired, with two shades of violet ribbon. 

In making the frozen dessert, the use 
of fresh flowers for color and flavor am- 
ply repays the extra labor, for the flavor 
is very different from that obtained by 
the extract alone. Remove stems and 
pound the violet blossoms from one good- 
sized bunch of the cultivated pale va- 
riety, expressing as much juice as pos- 
sible. Strain this juice through cheese 
cloth and add to one quart of heavy 
cream three-fourths cup of sugar, a few 
grains of salt and one-third eup of yvette 
cordial; color with violet coloring and 
freeze. When frozen thoroughly mold, 
using preferably a brick mold, and pack 
solidly; let stand in salt and ice three 
hours. 

When ready to serve, turn onto a large 
platter; garnish with halves of very large 
peaches, filling centers of these with stiffly 
whipped cream and pouring around the 
fruit syrup from the peaches. See illus- 
tration. Serve with this a bridecake, 
using any recipe for a light, white cake, 
and putting in the proverbial penny, ring 
and thimble. Frost the top and sides 
with a heavy, rough, white icing and dee- 
orate the top with a buneh of candied 
violets, surrounded by green leaves eut 
from angelica. Roll some candied violets 
very finely and sprinkle over the top 
and sides of the icing. 


Bliss from Philadelphia 


By Linda Hull Larned 


There is nothing more aeceptable to 
the epicure than the huge cinnamon bun 
made by one of the famous bakers of 


The Philadelphia bun 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Philadelphia. 


This bun is ten inches in 
diameter, four inches high and many 


inches full of deliciousness. No one 
could expect the makers of this confection 
to give away or even sell the recipe, but 
since three of these buns have found 
their resting place in my household, I 
will tell our readers how I believe it is 
to be made. 

Make a bread mixture with three cups 
of milk and water, one yeast cake, one 
teaspoon of salt and enough flour to 
make a dough. Let rise and make into 
a bun mixture by working into it one 
eup of butter, one of sugar and four or 
five eggs slightly beaten. It is then rolled 
into a sheet less than half an ineh thick, 
fifteen inches long and twenty-four inches 
wide. This sheet is sprinkled lightly 
with sugar, dusted with cinnamon and 
almost covered with six eups of well- 
washed currants. About two eups of 
seeded raisins are also seattered on top 
of the currants. The sheet is then rolled 
the whole twenty-four inches, like a jelly 
cake. It is then separated with a sharp 
knife into eight pieces three inches long. 
A round pan, ten inches in diameter and 
four inches high, is well greased and the 
eight portions are put into it, one in the 
middle and the other seven surrounding 
it, and all set up on the eut ends. It is 
put in a warm place for the final raising, 
which should take about an hour. A 
eup of sugar is slightly caramelized by 
cooking it until it begins to brown del- 
ieately in a quarter of a eup of water, 
then pour it over the buns. The pan 
should then be put in a rather slow oven, 
although it should be hot at first to econ- 
tinue the caramelizing of the sugar, and 
it should take 
about an hour to 
complete the bak- 
ing. The bun 
when done is 
sweet and rather 
sticky, rich with 
fruit, and with a 
peculiar flavor of 
slightly burned 
sugar. When 
cold it may be eut 
into wedge-shaped 
sections like a 
layer cake, and 
these sections are 
better for being 
warmed in_ the 
oven just before 
serving. 
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The American Food Supply 
I---Canned Goods : How to Buy the Best 


By Howard Williams 


RS X. is a beautiful en- 
tertainer; she has means, 
taste and a wonderful 
knack of making har- 
monious menus. After 
one of her dinners Mr 
J. remarked that one 

reason why he particularly enjoyed din- 
ing at her home was because he always 
felt sure that no “canned stuff’ found its 
way onto her table. 

“But my dear Mr J.,” she replied, 
“everything except the roast and the 
fruit, in the dinner which you have just 
eaten, was canned. The clam broth was 
canned—the fish was from Gloucester— 
the spinach and asparagus were canned, 
as well as the pudding. 

“T will tell you why I do it. It is not 
from motives of economy, though, I con- 
fess, it is economical; but because, living 
inland as I do, it is the best way in 
which I can get the variety of dishes 
which I like. You speak of ‘canned 
stuff,’ using the expression as a term of 
reproach, because you do not realize that 
in these modern days you can get the 
very best things which the market af- 
fords in the once despised cans.” 

Mr J’s experience has perhaps been 
the reader’s many times, whether you 
have known it or not. Many a dish 
which has seemed particularly toothsome 
at a good hotel or restaurant has been 
made from canned goods. In your own 
use of canned products, if your only 
recipe has been to open the can, pour into 
a dish and serve, you have not begun to 
realize the possibilities of this branch of 
culinary art. 

Canned goods are not merely things 
with which to fill in when “nobody is at 
home,” but the best products of the pack- 
er’s art are susceptible to very artistic 
and satisfactory treatment. The house- 
wife may be somewhat loth to present 
eanned goods to her guests, because she 
does not know just what she will get 
when she orders a can of anything from 
her grocer. These are important ques- 
tions to her: “How may I know what 
the best brands of canned goods are?” 


“Does my grocer keep them, and if not, 
how can I secure them?” 

The volume of the meat, fish and veg- 
etable packing industry in the United 
States is enormous, running up into many 
hundred millions of dollars per year. 
Many people, on account of locality or the 
necessity for economy, must live on such 
goods largely or almost entirely. They 
find them wholesome and cheap. In fact, 
it is a scientifically demonstrated fact 
that canned goods, properly packed, offer 
less chance for disease than do fresh 
goods, for the simple reason that the 
packing in air-tight vessels prevents de- 
composition, to which fresh goods are 
always liable if kept too long. The 
danger of ptomaine poisoning from so- 
ealled fresh meats or fish, which may have 
begun to decompose, is much greater than 
the danger from the use of canned goods. 
Practically, there is no danger of pto- 
maine from meats or fish properly canned 
if they are taken from the can immed- 
iately after opening and used within a 
reasonable time. 

The old fear of metal poisoning from 
tin cans has vanished, the federal govern- 
ment now having made stringent rules 
regarding the manufatture of food con- 
tainers. The government rules forbid 
the use of any compound of lead, arsenic, 
antimony, zine or copper. Tin plate 
must be of the required thickness, if used 
at all, and the cans must be soldered on 
the outside to prevent any possible chem- 
ical action. In a word, tin cans are 
safe receptacles for food products. But 
always empty a can immediately on open- 
ing; there is real danger in leaving any 
food exposed to the air in a metal con- 
tainer. 

Why canned goods are not expensive 

The fact that there is no chance for 
decomposition is an important reason why 
canned goods are often much cheaper 
than corresponding fresh goods, though 
at first thought it would seem that the 
extra cost of handling fresh goods and 
packing them in tin, wood or glass must 
inerease the cost to the consumer. This 
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would perhaps be true if the consumer 
paid the priee on the hoof or in the field, 
but many other elements enter into the 
eost of fresh meat, vegetables or fish, 
such as the immense percentage of waste 
by decay, the short time in which these 
goods must be sold—often they are at 
their best only a day or less—and the 
, very much higher transportation charges 
for perishable goods. On account of 
these things the consumer pays a great 
deal more than the first cost, even when 
the goods do not go through the hands of 
a long string of producers, shippers, job- 
bers and marketmen. 

On the other hand, canned meats are 
brought on the hoof to the packing 
houses; canned fish are packed the minute 
they are brought to the shore, and are 
previously salted, if eaught more than a 
few hours away; while canned vegetables 
are raised in the country surrounding the 
faetory so that only a few hours, at the 
most, elapse between the time the vege- 
tables are picked and the time they are 
sealed up in the eans. Then, again, the 
waste products can be handled so eco- 
nomically on a large scale that the cost 
of packing is materially reduced and the 
freight rates on canned goods in lots is 
much lower than on fresh produets. 

There is no doubt that some packers 
do better and cleaner work than others; 
there is no doubt that careless packing 
and eareless selection of stock may injure 
the wholesomeness of the product; there 
is no doubt that economy in the packing 
house may be carried so far as to en- 
danger the health of the consumer. Pop- 
ular agitation of the subject of pure 
foods has resulted in stringent laws pre- 
venting adulteration, misrepresentation, 
ete, and a government inspection has been 
inaugurated. We are much safer in buy- 
ing eanned foods at random than we were 
a few years ago, but still there are 
widely varying degrees of excellence and 
palatableness. 

A visit to.a fish cannery 

The writer of this article has recently 
visited two establishments where canning 
is done in a thoroughly modern and 
cleanly way. He believes that if the 
good diner could see what he saw there, 
his prejudice against at least some kinds 
of “canned stuff” would vanish. One of 
these establishments is a fish-packing 
plant and the other a corn cannery. 

The fish-packing establishment is 
known as a sardine factory. American 
sardines are small herring eanght in im- 
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mense quantities along the coast of 
Maine; where there are many establish- 
ments for packing them. -Some of these 
places are not so clean as others. The 
herring is an. oily, sealy fish and offers 
remarkable opportunities for the collec- 
tion of evil-smelling waste, and yet a 
fastidious man might earry his lunch in 
his hand through this factory and eat it in 
eomfort anywhere. The faetory is built 
right on the dock. 

The fish are unloaded into a tank of 
running water, where they are taken by 
a belt to an endless bucket chain, which 
takes them up one flight into a separa- 
tor, where the fish that cannot be used 
are removed. The selected fish are then 
run into an automatic maehine, where the 
seales and waste are completely removed, 
and the fish washed and cut into proper 
lengths, streams of water pouring over 
them all the time. Then they are run on 
belts into the pickling bath, where they 
are thoroughly salted, run into baskets 
and put on tables, where they are sorted 
as to sizes and put on wooden drying 
erates (this, by the way, is the first time 
that they are touched by hand). These 
erates are put into hot-air chambers, 
where the fish are dried. From there 
they are put into a hopper, whence they 
go into steel erates, which move slowly 
through a vat of super-heated oil, where 
the fish are fried, and from this vat the 
steel erates of fried fish move slowly on 
a long endless chain, where they have 
time to drip thoroughly, and from which 
they are put into cans, carefully in- 
spected, closed by special machinery with- 
out a drop of solder, except for a small 
opening, and put into a bath of dry 
steam. Thence the cans pass to machines 
which fill the remaining space with mus- 
tard or oil, and then they are closed up 
air-tight, put into hot baths to remove. 
the mustard from the outside of the can, 
thoroughly washed and removed to cool 
slowly. 

These cans of fish are wholesome and 
palatable and are cheap enough, so that 
the fish basis of a meal for several peo- 
ple can be bonght for ten cents. The 
head of the firm which operates this, as 
well as several other packing establish- 
ments of various kinds, says it is his 
idea to furnish food for the working- 
man’s table as clean and wholesome as 
that which goes on his own table. This 
firm also packs several kinds of vege- 
tables, other sea foods of high grade and 
some. kinds ‘of meats, and the :same: sort 
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of careful supervision goes with all their 
products, cheap and expensive. 
Where corn is canned 

The visit to the eorn-packing plant, 
also in Maine, offered the same exhibit 
of cleanliness. The first impression on 
reaching the factory was of the whole- 
some and clean appearance of the oper- 
ators. They seemed to be of the best 
type of neat and industrious Yankees. 
They are taught to respect themselves 
as well as the reputation of the house. 

The corn was brought in from sur- 
rounding farms, husked by hand under 
a roof in the open air and taken into 
the factory, where it was at once put into 
a machine for removing the kernels from 
the cob. Though there was but a few 
minutes’ interval between this process 
and the cooking, the corn was run into 
receptacles containing large eakes of ice 
to prevent any possibility of souring. 
From these receptacles it was put into 
an extremely ingenious machine for re- 
moving all of the silk and fragments of 
cobs, and from here into mixing vats, 
where it was mixed with the proper pro- 
portions of salt and pure sugar and 
water. Then it was heated to remove 
air from the mixture and run into the 
cans by automatic machinery. These cans 
traveled on an endless chain and passed 
along to machines which automatically put 
on the caps and soldered them. 

The hot eans were then dipped into 
water to detect leaks, and forthwith put 
into baths of dry steam and cooked for 
nearly an hour under high pressure. 
Corn requires this treatment, a fact 
which makes it almost impossible for the 
housekeeper to ean corn at home. ° 

Promptly at the noon hour all the 
machines were put out of use and the 
whole factory, machines, benches, floors 
and all, were thoroughly washed and 
rinsed with boiling water and steam from 
various hose pipes. The same thorough 
cleaning was repeated at closing time. 

This firm operates a number of such 
plants, and also packs other vegetables, 
lobsters, clams, ete. Their corn facto- 
ries are in use only a few weeks in the 
year, nevertheless a fine grade of perma- 
nent help is secured for this special season 
by employing the men the rest of the year 
to make cans, although cans can be 
bought fully as cheaply as they can be 
made by the canners. 

These two firms pack good goods, dis- 
ecard everything doubtful, spend a great 
deal of money to insure wholesomeness 


and purity, and each has an enviable rep- 
utation with the trade. There are others 
which do good work along these and 
other lines. You may feel absolutely 
secure in using the products of such 
firms, and if you know the names of a 
few good, honest packers, it is easy to 
secure desirable canned goods for your 
own home use. 

This is a safe rule to follow: Buy the 
products of those firms which have made 
a reputation for packing clean and whole- 
some goods. 


Grocers not always the best authority 


Here it is not always safe to take the 
grocer’s word for it, because the grocer 
buys from the jobber, who is apt to push 
his own brand (said to be packed es- 
pecially for him), sometimes because he 
ean secure the goods from a packer un- 
known to the publie at a less price than 
from one who has established a national 
reputation and a national demand for 
his product, and sometimes because the 
goods of the latter have a fixed retail 
price, and he can charge more and make 
a much larger profit from so-called faney 
goods put up over his own name with a 
particularly attractive label. So that 
neither a cheap price nor a high price 
is a fair criterion of the quality of goods 
unless the labels show that the goods are 
put up by a firm which you know do 
good work. Nor ean you judge entirely 
by appearance and taste. These little 
precautions to insure the best handling 
do not always show when you open the 
ean. 

Some retailers sell canned goods of 
their own private brand. There are 
packers who put out such goods for the 
trade, using many different brands and 
names for the same line of goods, with 
nothing on any of the labels to show by 
whom the goods are actually packed. 
Sometimes these are good goods, but if 
one of these brands is diseredited by the 
purehaser, it is an easy matter to put 
out the same goods under another label, 
as the purchaser is ignorant as to who 
packed them. On the other hand, if the 
purehaser buys goods with the label of a 
well-known packer, he is on the safe side. 
It is easy to fix the responsibility for poor 


s. 

One of the greatest retail grocery 
houses in the country has largely broken 
away from the private label idea and 
pushes the brands of some of the best 
known and most reliable packers, be- 
cause their customers have learned to 
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call for these goods-and the goods please 
them. They are also ‘serving themselves 
well by taking advantage of what these 
Paekers do to exploit the name and rep- 
utation of their goods. The best-known 
goods sell the most easily. 

A -packer who builds up a reputation 
for his name and trade-mark so that they 
become aimost household words, cannot 
afford to do anything but the best work. 
That reputation ‘probably has a money 
value to him equal at least to that of 
his plant. He insures his plant against 
fire and water, and ‘the only way he ean 
buy insurance for his reputation is to 
live up to it. So that the big and well- 
known packer is likely to be a safe man 
to buy from. This is a good general 
rule, though there have perhaps been 
some exceptions to it. But the man who 
has taken advantage of a good reputa- 
tion to unload poor goods by means of 
it has speedily suffered a severe penalty 
in the loss of both trade and reputation. 
_ has learned that he ean’t afford to 

o it. 

If your dealer does not carry the kind 
ef goods you want, there is an easy way 
to make him; that is, to insist on hav- 
ing what you want. He will be glad to 
earry goods which sell and re-sell, and 
if his eustomers discriminate and want 
the best, he will sell the best. He wants 
trade. 


New Ways with Celeriac 
By Helen Louise Sherwood 


Celeriac, or celery knobs, can be found 
in the markets of most cities. Why this 
delicious vegetable is not more extensively 
eultivated must be because its many ex- 
eellencies are unknown to a large ma- 


jority of housewives. When once they 


are diseovered celeriac will take high 
rank among the popular vegetables, pos- 
sessing as it does, the three requirements 
of the cook: healthfulness, palatability 
and ‘cheapness. 

Celeriae is a very near relative of the 
familiar ‘table celery, but having large 
knob-like roots instead of crisp tender 
stalks. 

The roots are about the size of a tur- 
nip and are sold in bunches of three, 
costing three or four cents a bunch, in 
the vicinity of New York. Two bunches 
will serve the average family with a 
vegetable or salad and soup, as every part 
is edible. 

The tops are used for ‘flavoring soups 
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and sauces. The roots may be used raw, 
or cooked in a variety of ways. 


Creamed Celeriac 


To prepare ‘the roots, wash well and 
pare, cut imto cubes, cover with salted 
water and eook until tender. Drain, and 
to a pint of ‘eeleriac add a cup of cream 
sauee and serve hot. 

Celeriac Soup 


Save the water in whieh the reots 
were cooked, add the tops and a sliee of 
onion and boil fifteen minutes. Rub 
through a sieve and to a pint of liquid 
add a pint of milk; thieken with a table- 
spoon of butter and one of flour, creamed 
together. Cook twenty minutes, season 
and pour over a well-beaten egg. Serve 
very hot with croutons. A teaspoon of 
kitehen bouquet is an improvement to 
some palates. 

Baked Celeriac 


To a pint of ‘the boiled celeriac take a 
cup of well-seasoned ‘tomato sauee. But- 
ter a ‘baking dish and put in a layer of 
celeriac and one of sauce. Cover with 
crumbs, dot with butter and bake in a 
hot oven until brown. 

Celeriae au Gratin 

To a pint of boiled celeriac take a 
eup of cream sauce and half a cup of 
grated cheese. Butter a baking dish and 
fill with layers of celeriac, sauce and 
cheese. Cover with crumbs and dot with 
butter. Brown in a hot oven. 

Raw Celeriac Salad 

Slice thin the uneooked roots and shred 
them, mix with French ‘dressing and serve 
in lettuce eups. 

Cooked Celeriae ‘Salad 

A pint of prepared celeriac, a ‘pint 
of diced boiled potatoes and two shredded 
pimentos. Mix with ‘mayonnaise dress- 
ing; garnish with hard-cooked egg and 
serve with lettuce. 

Celeriac Fritters 

Cut the roots in quarters, pare and 
cook in clear water until half done. 
Then add half a eup of sugar and a gill 
of Madeira or sherry wine, if liked, and 
eook until tender. Drain and cover with 
the following batter: Sift a cup and 
a half of flour, with a teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoon of 
salt; beat one ege until light and add a 
eup of milk; combine the flour and liquid, 


beating until smooth. Add the eeleriac 


and drop into hot fat. Cook a delicate 
brown. Drain on paper; sift powdered 
sugar over the fritters and serve hot. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


VII---The Game of Menus 


“What shall we have for dinner to- 
night?” asked Dolly, looking in the re- 
frigerator one morning. “It is a good 
day to ask that question, because, gener- 
ally speaking, we have to have this or 
that whether or no, merely because they 
happen to be in the house; but today we 
have eaten up positively everything and 
ean follow our own sweet wills. So, 
Mary, dear, we can plan a menu all out 
of our own heads.” 

“Then I think this is the particular 
moment for me to instruet you in the 
game of menus. As we are invited out 
to lunch, we have the morning before us, 
and you really must learn the game some 
time. It’s a good deal like whist, in that 
it is an intellectual diversion, and it is 
also like anagrams, because it consists 
in putting words together and making 
something worth while out of them. So 
get several sheets of paper and two pen- 
cils, and let us go into the sitting room 
and play.” 

When they were ready to begin Mrs 
Thorne explained the game. “You 
know,” she began, “that the refrigera- 
tor has a large part in our housekeep- 
ing, and as you said, we have to consider 
always what is in it before we can plan 
a single meal; but that is part of the 
game. One day we buy new things en- 
tirely, perhaps; another we buy nothing, 
but use up the old; and a third—and 
most days are thirds—we do both; that’s 
where the fitting together of things comes 
in. The game of menus is putting down 
possible dinners and utilizing the left- 
overs from them.” 

“Am I to understand that you actually 
3it down and write up a lot of menus 
wery little while?” 

“Exactly. I don’t mean that I do so 
tight along, or that I necessarily keep to 
them perfectly, but making them out 
helps me when I haven’t an idea. Then, 
if I have a maid, I find she ean follow 
written instructions better than oral ones, 
so I give her a written bill of fare for 
dinner every day. But there is one more 
reason for learning this game, which 
especially applies to new housekeepers 


like yourself, and that is, that you are 
too apt to get into a rut and have the 
same things over and over; now, if you 
write out your dinners and keep the 
menus for reference, you will soon see 
if you are repeating dishes. For in- 
stance, if the words ‘beef stew’ keep re- 
appearing, you will grasp the idea that 
you are indulging too frequently in that 
festal dish, while otherwise you might 
not know it.” 

“But, unless you can gauge with ac- 
curacy your family’s appetite, I don’t 
see how you can plan second-day meals. 
Suppose that some night, instead of hav- 
ing one helping of meat all around, we 
take two helpings; that would upset the 
second day’s menu instanter.” 

“Yes, it would, and such things will 
happen, but written menus are only ten- 
tative, and you must modify them as 
you go along to meet the emergency. 
Nevertheless, vou will find them a great 
help. Now, we will plan a few to show 
you how the game goes. You write one, 
and I will criticise it.” 

Dolly thoughtfully regarded the chan- 
delier a few moments; then she wrote 
her menu, and glibly read it off: “Potato 
soup, lamb pot pie, boiled rice, macaroni 
and cheese, tapioca pudding, coffee.” 

Mrs Thorne smiled. “Poor Fred! If 
that is the sort of meal you are plan- 
ning to give him, he’d better stay in 
South America! Now think a minute. 
Potato soup first, and potatoes are 
starchy; next, boiled rice, macaroni, and 
dumplings in the stew—‘starchier and 
starchier,’ to parody Alice in Wonder- 
land; and last, tapioca pudding!” 

Dolly pouted. “Well, I’m sure he 
would eat that dinner and say it was 
good, and never notice the starch if you 
did not put it into his head. I think 
it is all nonsense to tell a man how much 
starch he is eating; it just makes him 
notional about his food.” 

“But if you fed him on too much 
starch, later he would have dyspepsia, my 
child, and you would not like a dyspep- 
tie husband, would you? They are pro- 
verbially cross. Now let me explain 
what I took for granted you knew al- 
ready. You must not have too much of 
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any one sort of food in your menus; not 
too much meat, ner too much fat, nor 
sugar, nor starch, nor any one tiring, 
because that is not hygienic. The ideal 
dinner is arranged like this: A good soup; 
meat, with one green and one starchy 
vegetable; a green salad dressed with oil; 
then a simple sweet, if you choose, or, 
omitting that, a small eup of black coffee, 
er both. Now, we are not rich enough to 
manage such a dinner, for salads and 
most green vegetables are out of our 
reach in winter, but we must try and sub- 
stitute for them as well as we can. In 
summer we ean omit the soup, in order 
to keep our dinner to three courses, and 
always have a salad. Now don’t mind 
my criticisms, but try another menu.” 

Dolly again consulted the chandelier, 
and after much study produced this re- 
sult: “Clear soup, lamb stew, mashed po- 
tatoes, canned string beans, prune pud- 
ding, coffee.” 

“Good!” said her sister. “You have 
grasped the idea perfeetly. Now, if you 
analyze the meal, you will see you have a 
soup followed by a good, inexpensive 
meat, a starchy vegetable and a green 
one, and then a wholesome sweet and the 
coffee. That is an ideal winter meal. 
Now, let us suppose you have half of 
everything but pudding left over, as you 
will have if you follow my directions in 
buying and dividing supplies. This time 
I will take the leftovers and make out a 
seeond-day menu.” 

This was what she wrote down: “Purée 
of green peas, lamb. souffié, potato cakes, 
creamed cabbage, string bean salad with 
Freneh dressing, crackers, cheese and 
eoffee.” 

“You see,’ Mary explained, “I plan a 
heavy soup because I am to have a light 
meat, the soufflé of lamb. In place of 
that you could have baked hash if there 
was enough, but I am supposing there 
was only a little left over. The potato 
cakes are made from the mashed potatees; 
you could have croquettes instead, if you 
wished to be more elegant. The cabbage 
is the green vegetable, of course. Then 
the half ean of string beans is to be 
washed, chilled and served with a light 
dressing of oil and a dash of vinegar. 
If it happened that you eould find one 
of those little round heads of lettuce I 
spoke of, whieh grocers call ‘seconds,’ 
you might buy that and put it under ‘the 
beans; or you could serve them by them- 
selves. 

“Then, as you have al: 


‘ 


ready had the The left-ever carrots make 
three courses I allow for dinner, I have you had no tenderlom left, and so had to 


put down a final course of crackers and 
cheese and coffee. If you happened to 
have a family who declined to eat those 
good and sensible things, I should sub- 
stitute some plain ,and inexpensive fruit 
instead. I am planning dinners just 
now, not luncheons, but I will just throw 
out the suggestion that the next day I 
should put half ‘the creamed eabbage in 
a baking dish with alternate layers of 
cheese and erumbs on top, and bake it 
for that meal. That is a distinctly good 
and nourishing dish.” 

“T notiee that yeu are always 
ing things made with cheese for lunch; 
I thought cheese was indigestible, and 
if I lunch on it frequently might I not 
have as bad a case of dyspepsia as you 
threaten for Fred on a starchy diet?” 

“Cheese is not imdigestible at all, my 
dear; that is simply a popular mistake. 
Tt is one of the mest valuable articles of 
food, because almost all of it may be 
assimilated. It merely takes a long time 
to digest it. If only people’ would re- 
member always to put in every dish of 
cooked cheese a pineh of baking soda and 
a bit of cayenne pepper, they would sel- 
dom have any trouble with it. Peer peo- 
ple the world over fairly live on it, not 
in our eountry, to be sure, but every- 
where else. But now to return to our 
menus; suppose you try two this time, 
for two successive nights.” 

So Dolly wrote: “Black bean soup, 
rounds of perk tenderlom, minced ecar- 
rots, potato balls, apple pie, coffee.” 

“Fair; pretty good,” eemmented Mrs 
Thorne. .I ‘see you plan to have your 
fresh vegetable, the earrots, minced and 
put in with the potato balls around the 
reunds of pork tenderloin; so far I have 
no fault to find; but you ought not to 
have pie after pork, though the apple 
part of the dessert is all right. Can’t 
you use apples in seme other way?” 

Delly scratched out the last eourse and 
wrote: “Apples poreupine.” 

“Very good indeed,” ‘said her - sister. 
“The apples are ‘peeled, cored and baked, 
basted with sugar syrup, ‘and, when cold, 
stuck full of strips of ahmends; possibly 
with cream to eat on them, if you can. 
afford it. That is a perfect menu. Nowy 
for the second night.” 

This is what that menu turned out to 
be: “Cream of earrot soup, breaded veal 
chops, escalloped canned tomatoes, sweet 
potatees, choeolate eustard, coffee.” 

“That is very good, very good indeed! 
your soup; 
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buy fresh meat; one tenderloin is enough 
for two people or even three, but that 
is all. The tomato was a master stroke, 
because that goes perfectly with veal. 
I suppose your custard does not call 
for eggs?” 

“No, it’s the soft cornstarch pudding, 
and I meant to have it in glasses. What 
is left of the tomato I shall have in a 
mock bisque soup the next night.” 

“Well, that is very good, but expen- 
sive—half a can of tomato and a pint of 
milk. Don’t you think you had better 
have it for lunch, cooked down thick, 
with onion and parsley, and served on 
toast ?” 

“Well, perhaps so; then, to show you 
how well I understand your arrange- 
ments, I suppose I may trust to having 
one small tablespoonful left over, which 
will make—” 

Here Dolly hesitated, for even her 
quick wits could think of no possible use 
for one tablespoon of tomato, but her 
sister chimed in instantly: 

“Put some soda in it, add a little hot 
milk, thicken and strain it and have it 
on rice croquettes for luncheon !” 

Dolly laughed heartily. “I never can 
eatch you,” she said. “But now I think 
it is distinctly your turn to take a hand 
at this game; so far you have let me 
have it nearly all my own way—only 
one menu to your credit, lazy girl!” 

“Very well, to make up, I will do you 
menus for a whole day.” She wrote 
rapidly as follows: 

“Breakfast—Cereal, eggs baked in in- 
dividual dishes, toast, coffee. 

“Luncheon—Rice and raisin croquettes, 
tea, stewed or canned fruit, fresh ginger- 
bread. 

“Dinner—Barley soup, boiled corned 
beef, mashed sweet potatoes, parsnip 
cakes, lemon pudding, coffee.” 

“This is quite a new departure, you 
see. I have bought corned beef, one 
solid piece, weighing perhaps five pounds, 
which will make ever so many meals. 
The first night it should be plain boiled; 
after dinner I would put it right back 
in its own stock overnight to keep it 
moist and prevent its getting hard, as it 
would if it was simply set away warm. 
The second night I think probably I would 
have this stock made into either a bean 
or a dried purée; it is good in both 
ways. Then I should not have the beef 
that seeond night, but some other small 
meat; the third night it would appear, 
diced, in a deep baking dish, mixed with 
white sauce, flavored with one tiny boiled 


beet minced fine and browned with crumbs 
and butter on top. Then, if there was 
still enough for a third dinner, I suppose 
there would be a course of milk soup 
first, and then croquettes made of the 
chopped beef and boiled rice, with a 
sauce of horseradish over them. I always 
feel like apologizing for having ero- 
quettes for a dinner meat, but I don’t, 
because they do save such a lot, and when 
you are living on a little you cannot be 
over particular about having conventional 
dishes all the time. “But after I had 
had these three dinners off my beef, if 
I still found a few small seraps in the 
refrigerator—” 

“Which you wouldn’t,” interrupted 
Dolly. 

“oy ‘would mince them up nicely, put 
them in the bottom of individual baking 
dishes, drop an egg in each, on top of 
the meat, and have a breakfast dish, and 
a good one. So, though my corned beef 
eost me the whole of my daily dollar, you 
see it would pay in the end. Then, too, 
one tires of small meats all the time, and 
a good, big piece is a welcome change.” 

“And you have light soups, of course, 
when you have the big pieces?” 

“Oh, that is something I meant to speak 
to you about. Whenever you have a 
solid, substantial course like corned beef 
or pot roast or roast pork, always try 
to have something fresh to go with it, 
and if necessary, omit your soup. That 
is, have celery, or cooked apples, or even 
shredded cabbage; or have a salad, sliced 
oranges, or even cabbage, either of them 
with Freneh dressing. Or, you could 
have a light soup, then your meat and 
vegetables and then fruit last; but heavy 
meats are not good for people, unless 
set off by something fresh and hygieni- 
cally appropriate—pardon the schoolmarm 
expression, but you see the point.” 

“T do, my learned sister, I do. And 
I also see how the game is played, and I 
admit its fascinations. Really, talking 
about housekeeping is such fun that I'd 
almost rather keep on with it than go to 
the luncheon.” 


Tue Spicy Friavor which certain ca- 
terers give to their chocolate ice cream is 
obtained by adding to the grated choco- 
late one-fourth teaspoon of ground cin- 
namon. Very few recipes include cin- 
namon for this special flavored ice cream, 
but its addition to chocolate is pleasing, 
either for frozen cream or custard. 
L. W. 
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With the Fireless Cooker 


By Linda Hull Larned 


H---Vegetables and Desserts 


All kinds of cereals and all vegetables 
that require slow cooking are better for 
being cooked in the eooker. Cereals 
should be cooked overnight, and it is safe 
te follow the old rule: One-half cup 
of the cereal poured into three cups of 
boiling water with one teaspoon of salt. 
This, if put in the cooker while boiling, 
will come out at breakfast time steam- 
ing hot and thoroughly cooked. 

Corn Meal Mush 


Put three eups of water and a tea- 
spoon of salt in the pail and, when water 
is boiling, sift in slowly one cup of corn 
meal. Let this boil and thicken, then 
put it in the kettle of boiling water and 
leave overnight in the cooker. 
Cauliflower 


The cauliflower was put in the pail 
and barely covered with boiling water. 


To one cauliflower broken in pieces, add 


one teaspoon of salt. Cover pail and let 
boil five minutes, then put the pail in 
the kettle of boiling water, put on cover 
and let this boil five minutes, then put it 
in the cooker. At the end of four hours, 
take it out, drain, dot with butter, 
— with salt and pepper and serve 
t. 
Boston Baked Beans 


Soak two eups of small round beans 
im cold water from early morning until 
night. Then drain them, eover them with 
fresh water and put them over the fire 
in the pail. Let them simmer slowly 
about half an hour. Pour off the water 
and prepare a quarter of a peund of 
salt perk. Serape the pork, eut off one 
slice and put it in the beans, pushing it 
down to the bottom of the pail. Score 
the remainder and put it in the middle of 
the beans, rind side up. Mix one tea- 
spoon of salt, one tablespoon of molasses, 
one of sugar and a eup of boiling water 
and pour this over the beans, adding 
enough more water to eome te top of 
beans. Now cover the pail and let its 
eontents just come to a boil, and then put 
the pail into the kettle of ‘boiling water. 
Put on cover and let it boil ten minutes, 
then put the whole in box. In the 
morning reheat on the range about ten 


minutes, return to the box and about 
half past five take out the pail, sprinkle 
one tablespeon ef brown sugar over both 
pork and beans, leave off the cover and 
put the beans in the hot oven for half 
an hour. These are delicious cooked thus 
in the cooker. 


Boston Brown Bread 


Mix together in a bowl one cup each 
of corn meal, flour and graham flour, 
one teaspoon of salt, three-quarters of 
a cup of molasses and one and three- 
quarters cups of milk, in which one tea- 
spoon of soda is dissolved. This can be 
put in the pail, and the pail, tightly eov- 
ered, plunged into the kettle of boiling 
water. Let this boil ten minutes and 
then put in the cooker. Ours was put 
in at night and came out early in the 
morning, steamed and ready for its final 
half hour in the oven, to insure a crust. 

Riee is delicious, either as a vegetable 
or a dessert, if put in the small pail at 
two o’clock and taken out hot for din- 
ner. The recipe for a small family is 
one-half eup of rice, one-half teaspoon 
of salt and two cups of boiling water. 


Apple Sauce 

Cook the apples, which have been peeled 
and quartered, with a very little water— 
one-fourth of a cup to three eups of ap- 
ples—add one-half cup of sugar and a 
sprinkling of nutmeg or cinnamon. This 
is left in the cooker but two hours, and 
it will come out with eaeh piece of apple 
perfectly tender and yet not mushy. 


Plum Pudding, Steamed 

Mix one-half eup of molasses, one cup 
of milk, one tablespoon of butter or two 
of chopped suet, one teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon of cloves, one cup 
of raisins, seeded and chopped, one-half 
cup of currants, one-half cup of citron 
cat in tiny shreds, one beaten egg and 
one-half teaspoon of soda. Mix all of these 
ingredients together, save a little of the 
milk and the soda. Butter a mold, and 
add to the batter the soda dissolved in 
the milk. Beat well and fill mold. Set 
the mold in the basin which belongs to 
the wire basket in one of the cooker ket- 
tles. The kettle should be filled to within 
two inches of top of basin with boiling 
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water. More water may ~ put inside 
the basin under the ring mold, or the 
pudding may be. steamed in the basin 
without the mold. Put on cover and 
when briskly boiling put the kettle in 
eooker. This should be done about ten 
o’elock in the morning. At one o’cloek, 
take out the kettle, reheat and when boil- 
ing again put it back into the box. At 
five or six o’clock take out the basin con- 
taining the pudding and put it into a 
hot oven until ready to serve. The pud- 
ding should bake at least a half hour 
in a hot oven. Serve with a sauce made 
of two tablespoons of butter, one-half 
eap of powdered sugar, ereamed; add 
one-quarter cup of cream, whipped, a 
dusting of nutmeg and one teaspoon of 
vanilla, er other flavoring. 


Steamed Indian Meal Pudding 


This is for a family of four. Into 
one-half cup of boiling water stir, adding 
slowly, three tablespoons of corn meal. 
Let boil until it is quite like mush, then 
add two cups of milk, one-half cup of 
sugar, two eggs, one-half teaspoon of 
salt and a grating of nutmeg. This pud- 
ding was made in a small lard pail with 
a tight-fitting cover and was put im- 


mediately in the kettle of boiling water 
and in ten minutes put in the cooker. It 
was put in at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing and eame out at six o’clock. It was 
then put in a hot oven for fifteen min- 
utes and served with hard sauce mixed 
with whipped cream, 


Poor Man’s Rice Pudding 


Wash thoroughly in several waters one- 
third cup of rice, put it in the pail that 
belongs to one of the eooker kettles, add 
four cups of milk, one-half eup of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon "of salt, one-half cup of 
washed and seeded raisins, the grated 
yellow rind of a lemon and one table- 
spoon of vanilla. Put this pail on the 
fire, also the large kettle, half full of 
water. Adjust the rack that belongs in 
one of the large kettles and when the 
contents of both pail and kettle are boil- 
ing, put cover on pail, after giving its 
contents one stir, and put it in the kettle 
on the rack. Now put the heavy wooden 
eover on the kettle, let it boil hard for a 
moment, then quickly put it in the cooker, 
and put down cover, locking it firm and 
tight. Now go away and forget it. If 
the pudding is required for a six-o’elock 
dinner, it should be put in about two 
o’elock, and taken out about fifteen. min- 


utes before it is required, then placed in. 


a hot oven to brown slightly. Serve with 


cream. 


Caramel Custard 


Use a small lard pail whieh does not 
leak. Line the inside about half way up 
with caramel or burnt sugar syrup, and 
then put in a eustard mixture made of 
two eups of hot milk poured over three 
egg yolks mixed with one-half eup of 
sugar and a tiny pineh of salt. Add a 
very little vanilla and put the pail into 
the kettle of boiling water and put it 
in the eooker for four hours. When it is 
cool it may be turned out in a glass dish. 

But the eooker will keep things cold 
as well as hot. I made and partly froze 
a plain ice eream, turned it into the melon 
mold and paeked it in iee and salt, 
in one of the large kettles. I then put it 
in the cooker, shut the cover, locked it 
and wheeled it to a cool place. At serv- 
ing time, after several hours, the result 
was a firm ice cream. 


Salads from Over the Seas 


By Amy Lyman Phillips 


“Why does the salad abroad taste so 
much better than the salad at home?” 
asked the Angel as he laid down his 
earved wooden salad spoon after helping 
himself to a liberal supply of romaine 
salad. 

“Why, does it?” I said, nibbling a 
erisp white leaf with satisfaction. 

I don’t think the Angel meant to be un- 
kind or seathing in his denunciation of 
American salads; but I was really inclined 
to agree with him as I began to think 
on the question. At all events, I don’t 
think anything abroad has given me the 
same satisfaction as the salads. Whether 
we have been at a smart café, or some 
little bouillon establishment, or one of 
the restaurants of the Latin quarter, or 
an English inn along the Thames, the 
salads have been gastronomic oe 
To begin with, if one orders a salad, 
is brought with its accompaniments a a 
leek, a bit of eress and a bouquet of 
parsley, thoroughly ehilled, and in most 
French restaurants the tarragon and 
chives are not forgotten. 

In earliest spring in Paris the first of 
salads is the dandelion, with crisp leaves 
well blanched from under their covering 
of straw, and having that delicious, bitter 
taste that reminds one of Mary MeLane’s 
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description of eating an olive. Dandelion 
salad, as we made it, was thus: 


Dandelion Salad 


The salad bowl was rubbed with a bit 
of garlic, then a poireau, or leek, was cut 
in tiny rings and deposited, with salt, 
pepper and a dash of English mustard, 
in the bottom of the bowl and covered 
with a tablespoon of French wine vine- 
gar. When this was well blended French 
oil was dropped in, drop by drop. Thena 
hard-cooked egg was cut in rings and 
added to the dressing. Last of all, the 
dandelion leaves were added, and the 
whole was tossed together with fork and 
spoon. No salad has a better medicinal 
value than this, as it is a splendid tonic 
for the blood in the spring. 


Salade Endive 


As a vegetable, I’m not particularly in 
favor of endive; but as a salad! I 
bought from the Marchand des Quatres 
Saisons in the Rue de la Grande Chau- 
miére, for four sous, enough endive for 
our salad at déjeuner. The dressing was 
made the same as for the dandelion 
salad, minus the mustard and egg. Then 
the crisp white stalks were cut in con- 
venient lengths and tossed in the dress- 
ing until well blended. Ice is truly a 
luxury in Paris; but if the endive is 
chilled on ice, tant mieux, as Léontine, 
my bonne, would say. 


Salade Romaine 


About the first of April romaine came 
in in triumph, and that erisp, tender 
lettuce is, to my mind, the best of all the 
lettuce family. In making romaine salad 
I omit the garlic and substitute a bit of 
onion for rubbing the salad bowl. This 
is the dressing that is most in favor in 
our ménage: Put in the salad bowl— 
this means an individual bowl—a dash 
of pepper and a saltspoon of salt, with 
a small spoonful of English mustard. 
.Add a tablespoon of wine vinegar and 
blend thoroughly with this the yolk of a 
hard-cooked egg, stirring until it is quite 
smooth. Then add, drop by drop, three 
tablespoons of olive oil, then the romaine, 
which has been torn apart with the fin- 
gers, lastly the white of the egg -cut in 
small pieces. Toss together three min- 
utes; then serve. 


Salade Laitue 

Order some crisp lettuce hearts, and 
insist that they be small and white. 
Then, after rubbing the salad bowl with 
a clove of garlic, make the ordinary 
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French dressing, to which add a bit of 
parsley, a spoonful of chopped chives 
and a dash of tarragon and chervil mixed. 
Toss with this the lettuce hearts, which 
should be well covered with the dressing. 
Salade Tomate 


The French restauranteur adds to the 
dressing for salade tomate a spoonful of 
onion juice, with a bit of tarragon and 
chive chopped together and sometimes 
a sprinkling of chopped parsley, to dress 
the bright red slices of tomatoes. 


Salade Cresson aux Pommes des Terres 

Watercress is in its prime now, and 
while the salad of eress alone is quite 
delicious, it is even better when mixed 
with equal parts of lettuce or romaine. 
But the best combination, to my mind, 
is watereress and potatoes. This is how 
it is done: Pick apart and wash two 
bunehes of cress, drain well and season 
with salt, pepper, paprika, oil and lemon 
juice, to which is added the grated yolk 
of a hard-cooked egg. To this, add six 
or eight small, new, cold boiled potatoes, 
eut in thin slices. Mix carefully and 
garnish, when in the salad bowl, with 
slices of hard-cooked egg and betterave 
or beetroot. 

The white slices of roast veal that 
I buy in the little rotissérie around the 
corner are quite delicious enough, when 
simply served with mayonnaise. But oc- 
easionally, if there is a slice left, I have 
learned from Léontine how to make it, 
with new peas, into the most delicious 
of salads. 


Many housekeepers, perhaps, do not 
know that Uncle Sam removed the duty 
on grain aleohol, used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, provided it should be so 
treated as to prevent its use as a bever- 
age. This denaturing process, as it is 
ealled, consists in adding a very small 
per cent, commonly of naphtha, but some- 
times of kerosene or turpentine. Dena- 
turing prevents the use of the fluid as a 
beverage, while furnishing a fuel which 
costs only one-half as much as wood al- 
eohol, and which burns with no odor. 
Stoves, laundry irons and lamps have 
been manufactured for use with the new 
fuel. In localities unprovided with gas 
or electricity, these new appliances prom- 
ise to be especially practical. Denatured 
aleohol now costs fifteen cents a pint at 
drug stores, but may be obtained in quan- 
tity at a corresponding reduction. 
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Tonic and Inexpensive Meals 


How to Follow the Menus 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
we found below or among the Menu 
Receipes.) 


Use forequarter of beef for the pot 
roast the first Wednesday. The baked 
rice pudding is the simple one, using 
only milk, rice and sugar. It depends 
on the slow cooking to develop the flavor. 

For the fish chowder the first Friday, 
eusk or cod will be found the most avail- 
able. Orange marmalade is served with 
the eggs for breakfast, Saturday. While 
eggs are now high in price, if helped out 
by a cream sauce, the breakfast dish of 
creamed eggs will be nutritious and yet 
not expensive. 

Use the remnants of the beef in the 
cottage pie on Saturday. 

A recipe for bean rabbit was recently 
published in Goop HovuseKEEPING. 

There should be sufficient beans left 
for a soup for Monday’s luncheon. Use 
brown sugar boiled down to a thick syrup 
as.a sauce for the cottage pudding. 

A receipe for the fried lamb cakes will 
be found in this issue. 

Use the rest of the forequarter of 
lamb the next day for dinner. 

Rhubarb with the tapioca makes an 
especially good combination for dessert, 
on Wednesday. 

Watercress may be an extravagance in 
some localities; if possible, use a green 
salad of some sort; tomatees may be sub- 
stituted if the green is unavailable. 
Spinach is cheap in most markets and 
should be used freely in this early spring 
month. 

Trish moss blanemange may be flavored 
with .any strong flavor, like ehocolate, if 
the ‘faint sea flavor is not enjoyed. 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eodfish 


Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Sweet pickles 


Graham rolls Sponge cake 
Coffee DINNER 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER Split pea soup 


Split Tasty liver 
Escalloped potatoes 
Rhubarb shortcake Grapefruit 


ot roast o > 
with vegetables* BREAKFAST 


* Cereal with top milk 
Baked rice pudding Toast 


‘Thursday Rhubarb marmalade 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apricots 
Cereal with top milk 
Rye pancakes 
‘Coft 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Molasses cookies 
ee Cocoa ‘shells 


EATING 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


DINNER 
Fish ehowder 
with crisped crackers 
Steamed suet pudding 
with foamy sauce 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed eggs on 
toast* 


Marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 
Sweet pickles 


Tea 
Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Cottage pie* 
Creamed parsnips 
Fig maple pudding* 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 
top milk 
Plain rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole of veal 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cheeolate blanc- 
mange 
Crackers 


SUPPER 
Bean rabbit* 
Toasted rolls 

Cake 


Cereal with top milk 
Bacon with fried 
bananas 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked bean soup* 
Stewed prunes 
Chocolate cake 
DINNER 
Veal reheated 
Fried parsnips 
Small sour pickles 
Cottage pudding with 
brown sugar syrup* 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with nuts and 


top milk 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Esealloped cabbage 
with cheese 
Popovers 
Rhubarb sauce 
‘DINNER 
‘Tomato puree 
Fried.lamb cakes 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Sliced oranges 
afers 


“Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
‘and top milk 
Smoked herring 

Cornbread Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetarian rice 
Rye shamrocks 

Cocoa shells 


DINNER 
Stuffed fore-quarter 
of, lamb* 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Fruit tapioca 
Wafers 


‘Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Rananas 
Cereal with nuts and 
top milk 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Corn chowder 
Cookies Cocoa 
DINNER 
Baked lamb hash 
Escalleoped macaroni 
Water cress with 
French dressing* 
Rhubarb pie 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPEB 
Fishballs 
Escalloped corn 
Cookies 
DINNER 
Split pea soup 
Vegetable roast 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Bread pudding with 
lemon sauce 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 


m 
Rye pancakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Temato hash 
Baked apricots 
Cookies 
DINNER 


Steamed beefsteak* 
Baked potatoes 
Mashed turnips 

Grapefruit 


Sanday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with bananas 
and top milk 
Creamed codfish 
ye popovers 

Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Spinach with butter 


sauce 
Baked rice pudding 
SUPPER 
French toast 
uit % 
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Monday DINNER 
BREAKFAST Steamed beefsteak* 
Cereal with top milk Mashed potatoes 
Creamed eggs Escalloped onions 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped corn 
Cream cheese Wednesday 
Rhubarb Cookies BREAKFAST 
DINNER 


Cold roast beef 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Irish moss 
blancmange with 
thin cream* 


Tuesday 


Creamed codfis 
Coffee 


Cream of tomato 


ash 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Baked bananas DINNER 


Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomatoes au _ gratin 


Beef stew with 


Toasted gems sauce 
Ginger cookies Wafers Bonbons 
Cocoa Small coffee 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


For dinner on Friday, haddock or hal- 
ibut may be used. If the French endive is 
available, it is preferable to the home 
product for the salad, as just now it is 
no more expensive in markets where both 
are to be found. 

On the first Monday, omit the salad if 
spinach is dressed with vinegar; if the 
family prefer hot melted butter the salad 
may still be used. Next day use the 
left-over spinach for a soup. Canned 
asparagus tips should be used for the 
salad. 

On the first Wednesday, use the corn 
pulp for the esealloped luncheon dish. 
It ean now be found on the market in 
cans, and is especially useful when the 
ordinary canned product is difficult of 
digestion. Use one ean, with two table- 
spoons of butter, two-thirds eup of milk, 
one teaspoon of salt, two cups of bread 
crumbs and one-fourth teaspoon of pep- 
per. Mix the corn pulp and milk, sea- 
son with salt and pepper and put into a 
baking dish. Cut one tablespoon of but- 
ter in small pieces and place in the dish. 
The remaining butter is to be melted and 
the erumbs added to it for the top. 
Brown in a hot oven twenty or thirty 
minutes. Any smoked fish could be sub- 


stituted for the salmon on the second 
Friday. Halibut and haddock are both 
good. To some tastes, dandelion salad 
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Cereal with top 
Muffins 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


dumplings 
Spinach with butter 


alone is too bitter; the addition of let- 
tuce will improve the salad for them. 
For the cheese sandwiches on the second 
Sunday, place a thin slice of plain cheese 
of good flavor between two thin slices 
of bread. Toast over the coals until the 
cheese is just melted and the bread is a 


delicate brown. 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled bacon 
Corn gems 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked succotash 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cheese sticks 
ake Cocoa shells 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled steak 
Browned potatoes 
Salsify fritters 
Radishes 
Rhubarb pie 
Small coffee 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Luncheon eggs 
Hot cross buns 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of salsify 


soup 
Whitefish with cress 
sauce 
Potatoes 
Escalloped 
Endive salad* 
Steamed fruit 
pudding 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked eggs with 
melted butter 
Graham rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomato bisque 
Cheese souffle 
Toasted rolls 
Cocoa shells 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Mutton chops en 
casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Romaine with French 
dressing 
Wafers Bonbons 
Small coffee 


Easter 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Plain omelet 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


Clam bouillon 
Roast chicken 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Baked A 
Watercress with 
French dressing 
Plain ice cream with 
fruit sauce 
Cake Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Salsify salad 
usk Cocoa 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Celery salad with 
peppers and cheese 
Rusk Cocoa 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Romaine salad 
Apple pie with cream 
cheese 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Creamed chicken 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cream of chicken 


soup 
Crisped crackers 
cheeseballs 
Caramel custards 
with crushed maple 
sugar 


DINNER 
Spinach soup 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Creamed parsnips 
Asparagus salad 
Baked rice pudding 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Rye rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold roast beef 
Escalloped corn* 

Rhubarb shortcake 


DINNER 
om 
4 soup 
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oup 
veal with 


Creamed beans 
Pineapple 
with c 
Wafers Small coffee 
‘Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled liver 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn chowder 
Celeriac salad 
Toasted rolls 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of vegetable 


soup 
Roast beef reheated 
Browned potatoes 
Beets with butter 
sauce 
fielede tomate 
Cot age pudding with 
ruit sauce 
. Small coffee 


Priday 
. BRBAKFAST 


Broiled “smoked 
salmon* 
Corn .gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped eggs and 
potatoes 
Dandelion and 
Jettuce salad* 
Wafers Fruit 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Salmon loaf with 
‘sauce 
Pickles 
Steamed rice 
(Green peas 
Oatmeal pudding 
Small coffee 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Creamed fish 


Oatmeal rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped oysters 
Nut bread 
Rhubarb 
DINNER 
Clear soup 


Romaine salad 
Steamed fruit 
pudding 
Small coffee 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Serambled eggs 
Weffies with syrup. 
Coffee 


Clear soup 
Broiled lamb_ steak 
Mashed potatoes 


Beans 
Lettuce with 

Wafers 
Chocolate Bavarian 
cream 
Small coffee 
SUPPER 
Toasted cheese 


sandwiches* 
Grapefruit 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 


cream 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold ham 
Escalloped potatoes 
Radishes 
Rhubarb shortcake 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Veal cutlets with 
tomato sauce 
Creamed celeriac 
Potatoes 
Lettuce with 
dressing 
Caramel custards 
Small cakes 
Small coffee 


‘Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Ham omelet 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese souffle 
Endive salad 

Gingerbread with 
whipped .cream 


DINNER 
Celeriac soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Asparagus with 
utter sauce 
Snow pudding with 
custard sauce 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 

© 


ream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Oatmeal rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Roast beéf 
Escalloped potatoes 
Grapefruit 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled lamb chops 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Romaine salad 
ked Indian 
with cream 
Small coffee 
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Thursday DINNER 
BREAKFAST Cream of pea soup 
Oranges Roast beef reheated 


Browned hash Browned potatoes 
— rolls Creamed carrots 
Lettuce with 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER dressing 
Escalloped eggs Rhubarb pie 
‘ 8s with syrup Small coffee 


Menu Recipes 
Soft Molasses Cookies 


For several years I have been searching 
for a recipe for soft ginger cookies, but 
none have been the “nice” kind I was so 
fond of as a child. At last I have suc- 
ceeded in getting this real old-fashioned 
one: One cup of sugar, one eup of 
molasses (it must be the dark Porto Rico 
variety), two-thirds of a cup of shorten- 
ing, two-thirds of a cup of boiling water, 
one rounded teaspoon of soda, one tea- 
spoon of ginger, a little salt, and flour 
to make as soft a dough as can ‘be rolled 
out, one-third of an inch thick. The 
shortening is best made mostly of beef 
drippings, with a small piece of butter; 
the soda should be dissolved in the hot 
water. Much of the suecess in having 
these cookies soft depends upon bakin 
them in a hot oven and having the men 
as soft as possible. Mrs H. C. T. 

Fried Lamb 

I tried an experiment one morning for 
breakfast. There was an uncooked fore- 
quarter of lamb in the house, which was 
to be used at noon. With a sharp knife 
I eut off all I could from the neck piece 
and from the foreqiarter and put it 
through the chopper twice, adding a very 
little fat. It was then salted, peppered 
and made into rather thin, flat cakes, 
and browned quickly on both sides, leav- 
ing the inside a trifle rare. E. S. 


Tasty Liver 


Boil one pound of liver twenty min- 
utes or until tender. Drain and cut inte 
slices one-half inch thick. Have ready 
the following sauce: Dilute one small 
can of mock turtle soup with half the 
amount of hot water. Bring to boiling 
point and thicken with oné tablespoon of 
butter, rolled in one-half tablespoon of 
flour. When smooth and creamy lay in 
the slices of liver and heat thoroughly. 
Add a sprinkle of salt and one-half tea- 
spoon of lemon juice. This can be served 
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Baked ham 
Mashed. potatoes 
Succotash 
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on toast, with baked potatoes, or in 
ramekins. FE. B. 


Steamed Beefsteak 


Cut pieces of round steak in a con- 
venient size for serving. Dip them in 
egg, roll in cracker crumbs, and brown 
quickly in butter in a very hot frying 
pan. Place the meat in a deep dish or 
basin; make a brown gravy of butter, 
flour and water, with salt to season, and 
pour it over the meat Then steam three 
hours or longer, if there is time. The 
meat will be tender and delicious. Veal 
is nice cooked in this way. G. B. 


Rhubarb Tapioca 


Soak one-half eup of tapioea overnight 
and cook until clear in a double boiler. 
Place in a pudding dish two cups of 
rhubarb eut in short pieces, one eup of 
sugar and a pinch of ginger. Pour the 
hot tapioca over this, stir in one teaspoon 
of butter, cover and bake one hour. A 
meringue makes it still better, and it 
is one 6f the few tapioca puddings 
that are good cold. Serve with cream. 
R. F. D. 


Rhubarb Shortcake 


Wash the rhubarb, but do not peel it. 
Cut into inch pieces. Put two cups of 
this with one scant cup of sugar in a 
double boiler and steam until the rhubarb 
is tender and the sugar dissolved. Add 
the juice and chopped rind of one lemon. 
Dissolve one teaspoon of soda in a cup 
of sour cream. Mix one teaspoon of 
cream of tartar and one-half teaspoon of 
salt with two cups of flour. Stir the 
cream into this, and if not stiff enough to 
roll out add a little more flour. Toss 


on a well-floured board and pat or roll 
out until about one-half inch thick. Cut 
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and bake like biscuits. When done, tear 
open, butter them, and arrange on a hot 
dish. Cover with the rhubarb and when 
serving pour the juice over them. 


Rhubarb Marmalade 


Now that rhubarb is plentiful, a good 
preserve may be made by adding one 
grated pineapple and five pounds of sugar 
to five pounds of rhubarb. Place in pre- 
serving kettle on back of range until 
sugar is dissolved, then allow it to cook 
moderately for one hour. Pour into jars 
and seal, 


Clean Markets 


One hundred clean markets and gro- 
ceries, in New England, are to be given 
national publicity in our pages. Readers 
are invited to submit the names of such 
establishments, with the names of three 
persons of unquestioned standing as ref- 
erences. Such markets and _ groceries, 
which shall be found on investigation by 
a board of health, a physician or a com- 
petent committee, to be thoroughly, hy- 
gienically clean and well-kept, will be pub- 
lished as “Goop HOUSEKEEPING clean 
markets.” The following markets, as now 
owned and conducted, are entitled to this 
distinction, having been duly investigated. 
Have our readers other candidates to be 
put forward under the same conditions? 
E. Perkins, Apponaug, Rhode Is- 
and. 

Royce Brothers, West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

R. D. Creamer & Son, Woodland St, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Frank L. Perkins, 7 Light St, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

L. E. Milliken & Co, Allen and Bon- 
ney Sts, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


‘Refrigerator News 
Rules That Should Be Followed 


‘The household refrigerator is frequent- 
ly expected to accomplish impossibilities 
in caring for foods. Preferably it should 
be .placed in a cool, light place, well 
aired. An ice box on a back piazza 
is a temptation to poreh thieves, but 
at least it should be near the kitchen en- 
trance to save wear and tear on floors. 

In many homes the cost of ice is more 
than saved by the saving in food which 
otherwise might spoil. A refrigerator 
may have, with advantage, two or more 
eompartments in order that the dairy 
products may be kept by themselves, 
The coldest place is under the ice. 

Wash the ice clean before putting in 
the ice chamber and put nothing in that 
compartment save the jars of water which 
are chilling for table use. 

Frequent scalding is wasteful of ice, 
and unnecessary if nothing is allowed to 
spill on the shelves and if care is taken 
to leave no food in the ice box long 
enough to become unfit for eating. Once 
a fortnight wash and seald the refriger- 
ator, but do not use an ordinary soap. 
Ammonia or soda is much better. Re- 
member that the principle of the re- 
frigerator is identical with that of the 
fireless cooker: a cupboard placed within 
@ non-conducting material; in the one 
ease to keep out heat, in the other to 
retain it. 

Often the drip pan is not properly 
placed under the refrigerator, and a wet 
floor, if not worse, is the result. Obtain 
two strips of wood and tack them lightly 
to the floor to serve as guides; they are 
to be placed just far enough apart to 
allow the pan to pass between them eas- 
ily. They should be high enough to 
prevent the pan slipping over them, and 
a strip should be placed at the back to 
prevent the pan going too far, unless 
the ice chest sets against a wall, when 
this will not be neeessary. If you have 
a cement floor, you can obtain a wide 
Pieee of wood for each side, and place 
them under the legs of the chest. The 
weight of the chest will hold these se- 
eurely in position. C. F. 


A house which I visited had a con- 
venience which struck me as useful and 
economical, The refrigerator was built 
into a recess in the basement hall, and 


had a pipe running through it which 
carried. water to the butler’s pantry on 
the floor above. The water was always 
cold, and the faucet, being in the but- 
ler’s; pantry, was particularly convenient, 
as the water could be carried to the 
table without getting Warm or necessi- 
tating cracked ice in the glasses. E. K. B. 


There is a very simple machine which 
ean either be attached to the refrigerator 
already in use, or added to a new one, or 
built into one in the wall of a house; it 
is being used in many large houses in 
both city and country and is in prac- 
tieally all the new and good apartments 
in New York city. The device is elec- 
tric. One small closet at the end of the 
refrigerator holds the machine, and the 
cold current produced by it is carried 
through the two or more chambers of 
the refrigerator, keeping each one at a 
perfectly even, low temperature. In 
other words, it is a small cold-storage 
plant. The butter and milk are prefer- 
ably kept by themselves, the fresh and 
eooked food in a second compartment, 
and in the third, and small one, is put 
a elosed, zine box of water, which is 
frozen into a solid block of ice once in 
twenty-four hours, when it is ready to 
be broken up and put in water glasses. 
When the refrigerator is in place and 
the engine installed, the current is turned 
on for two hours in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, and the temperature 
is then an even 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The result is equal to two hundred and 
fifty pounds of ice every day. The en- 
gine to produce this costs two hundred 
and fifty dollars, but it lasts practically 


forever, and in an apartment the saving. 


in the ice bills to the individual in a 
single summer is enormous, while the 
cost of the plant and the operating can 
be divided by the number of tenants, and 
added to the rent at a minimum to each 
person. Even in a double house two 
owners can well afford to install such 
a machine and run it, dividing the ex- 
pense, since in a few seasons the ice 
saved will pay for it. In addition to 
the comfort of this arrangement, there 
is also to be considered its sanitary fea- 
tures; there is no dripping of ice, no wet 
box, no danger of leakage, no sawdust. 
The perfect, steady eold insures the keep- 
ing of every particle of food in the box, 
and prevents all odor and tainting, so 
that the care of the refrigerator is greatly 
reduced. Mrs J. D. B. 
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If proof were needed of the demand for the great work in behalf of happiness 
and health established at Emmanuel church in Boston by Rev Dr Elwood Woreester, it 
was given when Bishop Samuel Fallows entered a few weeks ago upon 
= -. a a similar enterprise at St Paul’s church in Chicago. The bishop and 
Doctors! his helpers were overwhelmed, at the very outset, by the applicants 
for physical and spiritual healing, who poured in upon him by hun- 
dreds. The movement required but a few days in which to reach large proportions, 
and is already productive of inspiring results. Bishop Fallows possesses the advan- 
tage of a noble, magnetic personality and a national reputation for good works; more- 
over, the achievements at Emmanuel church, rendered familiar in Chicago by our 
department of Happiness and Health and by articles in other periodicals, were no 
doubt a factor in the immediate success of the undertaking. We deem ourselves 
highly fortunate to be in close touch with Bishop Fallows and his workers, and to 
be able, as time goes on, to give our readers some of the best fruits of the Chicago 
work. 

Information has come, lately, of another similar health movement. This is the 
Health club of the Wesley Methodist chureh, begun in Minneapolis, and spreading 
rapidly in the Methodist churches of the Middle West. A system known as Christian 
Health Science, originated by Professor W. E. Flynn, is studied in these church elubs. 
This teacher’s theory, as we learn it, is that sound health and long life are attained 
through “physical exercise, mental therapeutics and divine obedience to the laws of 
God.” He does not deny pain, sin and disease. The attendance upon the lectures 
of the Wesley Health club at Minneapolis is said to reach 1000 persons, regularly, the 
membership being 1500. 

Here, then, are three religious denominations engaged in ministering to sick and 
weary souls and bodies: the Episcopal, the Reformed Episcopal (Bishop Fallows), 
and the Methodist. The organ of the Congregational churches of the East, the Con- 
gregationalist, recently printed a series of articles by Rev Dr MeComb of Emmanuel 
church. We believe that the church, in looking after the body as well as the spirit, 
is only coming into her own. 


It is not too early to bring before our readers the question of the summer vaca- 
tion, which confronts nearly all of us, opening the diseussion with a radical plan 
which a Massachusetts subseriber—a wife and mother—has evolved 
—— from her experience, and would urge upon other women and house- 
Admittance  D0lds as a problem of vital importance. Mrs B, in a word, would 
have this magazine start a campaign for the adaptation of a “home 

vacation” idea by many families. We quote freely from her letter: 

“Will you not start a crusade for a home vacation next summer? Those who 
could really rest better in their own homes, if given the opportunity, are generally 
prevented either by visitors, who remain from a few days to a week or more, or by 
callers. Some of us would like to feel that during the month of August we could 
have absolute freedom, with no thought that if not ready for callers at a certain hour 
we were transgressing the rules of courtesy. It is difficult for an individual home to 
say to friends, ‘We are to take a home vacation, and are not to receive visitors or 
eallers during August;’ but if it were made a popular thing, it would be easy, and I 
think it would meet a crying need. 

“Cannot this magazine agitate the matter during the intervening months, and 
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then in July ask all who would join to write for a ecard to place on the door stating 
that the inmates were taking the ‘G. H. vacation’? 

“Would not this advertising of G. H. meet the expense? Of course it would be 
desirable to have some one to go about to ask people to take cards. I would be 
glad to do it in my own vicinity.” 

This novel plan emanates from a country home, one of many, no doubt, which 
find themselves subject to well-meaning but sometimes embarrassing incursions from 
city friends during the outdoor months. From our present knowledge of the great 
Goop HovusEKEePinG family, it is notable for the possession of latchstrings, all the 
way from Castine to Monterey, and generous ones, their entire length on the outside. 
This is as true of the city families, we believe, as of those in the country. Is it not 
conceivable that the country cousins, going to the city in the autumn or winter, ocea- 
sionally forget to give due warning of their arrival, dropping in at meal-time and 
remaining at least until the dessert course is finished? Are the city cousins the only 
thoughtless ones? Or is there a fairly balanced debit and credit? We confess our- 
selves unable to answer this question from the data at hand. 

This magazine would not lend its name and influence to a cause or movement 
which savored of inhospitality or selfishness. On the other hand, it seems within 
the realm of possibilities that Something resembling Mrs B’s plan, applying to coun- 
try and city alike, might in some communities and some homes be of mutual 
service. Frankly, we don’t know, and cordially invite the candid expression of read- 


ers’ opinions, while there is yet time in which to decide, pro or con, before the advent 
of midsummer. 


The American people were so grateful to have a pure food law on their national 
statute books, and a reasonably good one, that they were disposed to be lenient toward 
certain glaring defects in the provisions théreof. The law, for instance, 

is vague as regards standards of purity and the use of preservatives, yng 
and congress refused, moreover, to include in the bill the appointment 

of a commission or board of chemists, whose decisions should be final 

in this basie portion of the law’s enforcement. Inevitably difficult problems have 
arisen concerning the public health and large interests which need and deserve a 
speedy enlightenment. Dr Wiley, the head of the bureau of chemistry of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, to which department falls the work of inspection, is convinced 
from his experiments with a “poison squad” that certain food preservatives tend to 
promote kidney disease. Many physicians and chemists, on the other hand, pooh-pooh 
the theory that these preservatives, in the minute quantities in which the individual 
gets them, will do appreciable harm, or as much harm as they obviate by keeping 
foods and condiments from “spoiling.” 

In order to arrive, if possible, at a solution of this delicate question, President 
Roosevelt has decided to appoint a committee on standards, composed of physiological 
—— of the first standing, to whom the bureau of chemistry may appeal in case of 

oubt. 

The recommendations and opinions of such a committee will have large weight 
with consumers and manufacturers. The pure food law should be so amended this 
winter as to give this committee power to establish standards. It must be remembered 
that the struggle in congress for a pure food law had been unavailing for twenty 
years. The new law is largely due to the efforts of American women. 


Cry 


That a better price for milk will assure 
better quality has been strikingly dem- 
onstrated on the Deerfoot farm in eastern 
Massachusetts. This farm began to buy 
milk last year from farmers and to pay 
a premium for quality above a certain 
standard. The farms were scored by a 
sanitary inspector and a fixed price was 
paid for all milk from dairies showing 
a certain quality. The dairies were di- 
vided into four classes on the basis of 
their scores, Class A furnishing milk 
that tested not over 10,000 bacteria per 
eubie centimeter, Class B less than 50,- 
000, Class C less than 100,000. During 
three months the number of farms fur- 
nishing milk in Class A inereased from 
20 to 37, Class B increased from 138 to 
152, and Class C decreased from 69 to 
32, showing that it is entirely practicable 
to produce milk of much lower germ con- 
tent than that ordinarily produced if 
there is a premium paid for better meth- 
ods. The requirements regarding methods 
of handling milk are not extremely dif- 
fieult, only clean handling, quick cooling 
and quick delivery being emphasized. It 
is worthy of note that in this case the 
premium offered is ineonsiderable when 
compared with marked results that have 
been obtained. The actual advanced price 
paid for quality averages only 11% cents 
per 845 quart can. 


There is nothing imaginary about this 
sketch, I witnessed, this very thing re- 
cently, and I have no doubt that it is a 


When Puss becomes a menace to the family 


fairly regular thing on those particular 
door steps. By not having milk in sealed 
bottles the housewife saves one cent on a 
quart, but she gets—did you ever think 
where a ecat’s tongue has been? Ugh! 
And that woman has growing children 
who depend upon that milk for part of 
their daily food. W. B. T. 


The first “certified” dairy to be estab- 
lished west of the Rocky mountains is 
that recently put in operation at Pasa- 
dena, California, by E. F. Robbins. This 
dairy, which represents an outlay some- 
thing like $150,000, furnishes certified 
milk at twelve cents per quart, which is 
probably the lowest price at which such 
milk is sold in the United States. 


In this day, when spitting on the side- 
walks is forbidden, when some of our 
best grocery firms examine their clerks 
every morning to see whether or not their 
clothes are clean, when thousands of dol- 
lars are spent to make drygoods stores 
light and sanitary, we permit men to 
handle, in dusty, dirty, filthy and foul- 
smelling stables, the milk which we and 
our children are to drink. We permit 
men with colds and coughs to expecto- 
rate on the feed the cows are to eat, and 
on every part of the floor where the milk 
is handled. Men in dirty clothes that 
have done service for months without 
washing, sit down by cows whose thighs 
and udders are covered with manure, and 
proceed to milk into a pail fourteen in- 
ches in diameter. The writer has 
repeatedly observed these conditions 
the past two years, and they were 
found in three out of five herds 
visited on one day within two weeks 
of the time of this writing. John 
M. Trueman, University of Illinois. 


Milk contractors in the city of 
Boston are, to a large extent, co- 
operating with the health author- 
ities in their efforts to improve the 
milk supply. One firm employs a 
rough but effective test for determin- © 
ing the quantity of dirt. A filter 
of absorbent cotton is used. This 
is held in position by a wire sup- 
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Aa garbage pail close to the unprotected milk 
cupply of family 


port at the bottom of a funnel. The 
milk is passed through this, the dirt col- 
lecting on the cotton. The filter and 
dirt are then dried, and if the quan- 
tity of sediment merits it, the whole is 
mailed to the farmer to emphasize the 
necessity for greater cleanliness. It is 
an object lesson, filthy but effective. 
From the fertilizer standpoint, if from no 
other, the farmer has an opportunity to 
see that he is wasting valuable material. 
But consumers must realize the necessity 
for cleanliness, and that the responsibility 
for a dirty and stale milk supply rests 
primarily with them. 


A wonderful improvement in the milk 
supply of several towns in the -vicinity 
of Boston has been brought about by a 
commission chosen by the Norfolk dis- 
trict medical society. The work of the 
members of this commission in inspect- 
ing dairies and examining milk is none 
the less thorough because it is a labor of 
love, the workers being unpaid, except in 
the approval of their consciences and the 
better health of their district. Milkmen 
are reported as vying with one another 
to get on the commission’s “good” list. 


In his youth a friend of mine worked 
on a city milk route. The majority of 
his customers had milk left in recepta- 
cles—sometimes pails, sometimes pitchers 
of their own providing—thereby saving 
a cent per quart over those using sealed 
bottles. Nine out of ten who did this 


put the money or the milk tickets in the _ 
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receptacles. Germ laden these coins and 
tickets must have been, but worse fol- 
lowed—the hand of the milkman, feel- 
ing for them ere putting in the milk. 
No matter how clean his hands when 
he left home, he must handle his horse, 
his lantern and numberless other things, 
and then, at the invitation of the house- 
wife, he would thrust one of those hands 
into the receptacle which was to hold her 
milk. And this condition prevails in 
thousands of homes today. A. C. 


My neighbor is a careful housewife— 
indoors. But any morning this past win- 
ter I could have shown you her open milk 
receptacles on her back doorstep, directly 
above an open swill bucket. I presume 
she thinks that cold weather is a safe- 
guard from danger, but I noted that the 
same conditions prevailed during mild 
weather. This woman has a family, and 
every day she exposes those who drink 
milk to the danger of infection. Such 
carelessness seems to me nothing short of 
criminal. Waldo. 


Chieago milk is far from good, on the 
whole, but that of twenty-six smaller cit- 
ies in Illinois is worse. This according to 
a study made by John M. Trueman, first 
assistant in dairy husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr Trueman found a 
larger percentage of sediment (filth) in 
milk bottled at the farm for sale in the 
smaller cities than in milk marketed by 
any other method. “The cow barns and 
the condition of the cows themselves,” re- 
ports Mr Trueman, “as witnessed by the 
writer, were often a disgrace to civil- 


This way of contaminating milk is startlingly common 
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Our Apartment Roof-Garden 


By Alice Calhoun Haines 


™™, N NINE cases out of ten, 

#1 the first and most seri- 

ous obstacle to be over- 

come by the flat oceupant 

who would project a 

garden on the roof will 

prove to be the janitor. 

Nor ean any set rule of procedure be 
here recommended, as each individual 
ease will require its own peculiar han- 
dling, varying according to the tempera- 
ment and nationality of the man dealt 
with and the sex of the opposing force. 

Yet, I would suggest for the consider- 
ation of the latter, if feminine, flattery, 
strategy, and guile; if masculine, more 
simply—tips. But, in any event, it would 
be well to prepare for the formal unmask- 
ing of batteries by a week or two of 
previous exemplary conduct, and a defer- 
ential consideration of the powers that 
be. Having once overcome, however, this 
first and most serious obstruction, the 
installation of a roof-garden presents a 
really amazing dearth of difficulties; and 
it is only surprising that the opportunity 
for so much pleasure at so little cost 
should be neglected by the thousands of 
flower-loving flat-dwellers who, in the apt 
phrase of Mr Dooley, “infest our glorious 
land.” 

In roof-gardening, as in every other 
variety of gardening, the more indi- 
viduality expressed, the more satisfactory 
will be the results; yet to the tyro, at 
sea in a new environment, confused 
perhaps by the very memory of cer- 
tain well-attested but no longer appli- 
eable rules, a few general suggestions 
may not come amiss. And, as an 
example, to be extended or modified 
according to the taste and purse of each 
individual projector, I am going to 
describe a modest but successful roof- 
garden that bloomed for three successive 
summers in one of the typically con- 
gested flat districts of greater New York. 

How charming it was, with its gay 
striped awning, its steamer-chair, its 
hammock, its fragrant, old-fashioned 
annuals, its butterflies, and bees! To 
sit there of a summer evening far above 
the heat and din of the city, to lie 
upon one’s back and watch the waking 
of the heavens, was joy and rest indeed. 


And many things happened of which 
people lower down would never dream. 
For instance, just at dusk, through all 
one season, there was a bird that beat 
its way above the roof tops, ealling 
plaintively—to what final nesting place 
one could only guess. There were occa- 
sional alarms of a bat; more frequent 
friendly visits of pigeons and flocking 
sparrows; and once, even, there were 
rumors of a cricket! But he was never 
thoroughly authenticated, and certainly 
did not live long. The shrill voices of 
the children, too, were softened as they 
rose from the street, and even the organ- 
grinder’s “musie” gained atmosphere. 
But we must return to more practical 
details, 

The roof of which I write was com- 
posed of a subsoil of tar and a top- 
dressing of pebbles. There was a rural 
looking “picket fence” on three sides, 
a low stone coping in front, and four 
squat chimneys in opposite pairs. 
Indeed, it seemed admirably adapted to 
gardening purposes, or, perhaps, there 
was enthusiasm enough to supply defi- 
ciencies! The frame for the awning 
was erected by a carpenter at little 
eost. The awning cloth was striped 
green and white, and the receptacles for 
the flowers were also painted green. 
These consisted of four butter firkins 
(excellent because of their depth and 
size), in which grew sunflowers, castor 
bean plants, even a rosebush, which cost 
exactly eight cents, and bore, if I remem- 
ber right, exactly three roses. There 
was also a close bedding of stone crop 
and the always satisfactory portulaca. 
In front of each set of chimneys was 
a narrow box planted with morning 
glories and moon flowers, which were 
readily trained up the rough mortar and 
formed a graceful background to the 
feathery foliage cosmos and low-growing, 
annual poppies. Then there was a long, 
fragrant box of heliotrope, rose ge- 
ranium, and lemon verbena; and a small, 
square box of pansies, which seemed to 
enjoy their exposed position and bloomed 
wonderfully all summer as long as we 
kept them regularly picked. 

Of course, the flowers varied from 
season to season; but we learned that it 
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was better to select the shallow-rooted 
annuals of hardy sort, planting them as 
close as possible to avoid the baking of 
the roots. Among the taller varieties, 
we used, as I have said, a bedding of 
stone crop, sweet alyssum, or plant of 
similar growth. This answered the pur- 
pose of a muleh, and was much prettier. 
As for the soil, I am afraid I cannot 
give its chemical analysis. For it was 
just plain back-yard dirt, to which had 
been added a judicious mixture of street- 
sweepings, gathered in hurried sorties 
and alarums, late at night, in a dustpan. 
Drainage was provided for by a layer 
of cinders (more satisfactory than either 
ehareoal or gravel), and a couple of 
drilled holes in the box bottoms. 

Certainly, the garden was nothing if 
not homemade; certainly, it repaid us 
a thousand-fold for the care and labor 
expended on it; and, just as certainly, 
anybody who lives in a flat, loves flowers, 
and is willing to take the trouble, may 
have one in like fashion. Indeed, the 
labor was pleasure, with the one arduous 
exception of watering, which, after a 
burning August day, was admittedly a 
task. Yet, even here the lift proved 
an invaluable auxiliary; and we also 
learned to use newspaper tents for pro- 
tection during the hottest hours of the 
day. In some instances it might be 
advisable to place boards under the boxes 
as a precaution against leaks, but we did 
not find it necessary. There were always 
plenty of blossoms for table decoration, 
or to be given to wondering friends; and, 
looking back from the strenuous toils 
and requirements of a suburban acre, 
those inconsequent days of light gar- 
dening on a roof appear heavenly indeed! 

And now to descend a flight or two 
to the window box. Almost anything 
within the prescribed scope can be done 
here, if done with intelligence. Consider, 
first, the advantage of adjustable awn- 
ings: the gardener literally master of 
his own heavens, regulating sun and 
shade end showers with a whiskbroom 
and basin! For there is something singu- 
larly tame and unstimulating in a water- 
ing pot; no dash, or splash, or impetuous 
dropping. Rain falls after a very differ- 
ent fashion! A few drops of ammonia 
in the water make an excellent tonic, 
and a sponge bath of thick soapsuds 
once a week will do wonders toward 
the preservation of plant health, even 
above the dustiest of city streets. 

As satisfactory flower boxes range all 
the way from the zine-lined jardiniére 


OUR APARTMENT ROOF-GARDEN 


to the five-cent scythe box, obtainable at 
any hardware store, the development of 
the window garden may be as personal 
as desired, for the results obtainable are 
multifarious. Naturally, it is exposure 
that makes the fundamental difference. 
A north window is not adapted to the 
needs of flowering plants, and it is a 
mistake to try to grow them there. But 
charming bower effects may be obtained 
with English ivy, trailing abutilon, ferns, 
palms and other greenery. Here there 
should be no crowding, and a little bone 
dust makes, I think, the most satisfactory 
fertilizer. It may be mixed with the 
soil about the roots of the plant; a 
spoonful once a month to a seven or 
eight-inch pot will be found sufficient. 

The north window gives a desirable 
setting also for a bit of transferred 
woodland. Indeed, the most delightful 
and delicate of experiments may here 
be carried to a successful issue. Even 
the ethereal Indian pipe, or ghost flower, 
if respectfully handled, will continue to 
bloom, apparently unmindful of its rav- 
ishment, in a erystal fish globe, and 
hepatice, arbutus, and the first budding 
violets, are easily subject to transplant- 
ing. In choosing plants for this purpose, 
the smaller ones should be selected; they 
should be taken up with as mueh soil 
as possible about the roots, and more soil 
should be brought in which to grow them. 
If they are placed as soon as lifted in 
baskets lined with damp moss and deli- 
eately handled, the experiment is almost 
sure to be successful. 

In a southern window, almost anything 
may be grown; the next best exposure 
is eastern; and for the west window, I 
eannot help suggesting nasturtiums. Cer- 
tainly, nothing could give less trouble 
or more variety of gorgeous color, at 
less cost, than a drooping mantle of 
these aromatic blossoms across your win- 
dow sill. I remember well one such flow- 
ery mantle that hung banner-like from 
the fourth-story window of a shabby 
apartment house in a shabby street. And 
the effect produced was nothing less than 
beautiful. 

When it comes to the kitehen box it 
must be admitted that the field grows 
narrower. But tomatoes may be grown, 
parsley, radishes, and even a few heads 
of lettuce, for the sheer joy of farming. 
Three plants of ponderosa tomatoes, 
trained on upright sticks with short 
erosspieces, make a really handsome 
showing out of any kitchen window. 
They require little eare, so long as they 
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have plenty of sun, sufficient root depth, 
and oceasional water, and they will give 
a really surprising number of tomatoes. 
The plants selected should be sturdy and 
well started, and the reddening fruit, 
when the time comes, may be plucked 
to advantage and set to ripen on the 
stone window ledge. Even then, the 
foliage will probably require occasional 
pruning. A small box of parsley is 
within the reach of any cook. It is 
grown from the seed, as are also rad- 
ishes, and gives a delightfully refresh- 
ing aspect to both window and table. 
Lettuce is a little more troublesome. It 
should be started under glass, and the 
plants when a couple of inches above 
ground require to be thinned out and 
reset. But, oh, the luscious pride of a 
flat-grown salad! 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


That other experiments may be made 
along the lines here indicated, I do not 
doubt, and it seems something like a 
reproach that it is generally among the 
poorest classes of tenement dwellers on 
the East Side (especially in Little Italy), 
that the natural love for green growing 
things attains most spontaneous expres- 
sion. Who eannot remember having seen 
in the most discouraging surroundings 
some such pathetie attempt? A battered 
rubber plant, struggling for existence; a 
pale row of anemic geraniums peeping 
out from some cellar window? Where 
light and air are, flowers may always 
be successfully grown, and if once this 
privilege were appreciated and generally 
acted upon, what greater force could be 
brought to bear toward the refinement 
and beautifying of the city? 


First Lessons in Keeping House 


By Grace H. Russell 


III---Beautiful Walls 


One of the first evidences that house- 
cleaning is necessary is the unclean and 
unsightly appearance of walls and ceil- 
ing. This may be because the wall pre- 
sents a larger surface than any other 
given space in a room, and is to that 
extent more apparent than smaller ob- 
jects. 

If the wall is to be redecorated, the 
earlier that matter is given attention the 
better. Unfortunately the question of 
the redecoration of the walls is usually 
left until the day before the work should 
be done, or late in the housecleaning 
season when the supply of available 
workmen is limited and almost any kind 
of man 1s put to work at a job. 

It is more judicious, as well as much 
cheaper, to have the work done early in 
the season before the late rush begins; 
it is also much wiser to decide on a color 
scheme and on the material which is to be 
used before the man is employed to do 
the work. There is no more valuable 
investment in any kind of housework or 
housekeeping than foresight, a truth that 
is particularly applicable to walls. 


The selection of the color scheme is 
a very simple matter if we approach it 
properly. The latest fad is to choose 
the color scheme of a bedroom with ref- 
erence to the complexion of the oceu- 
pant. A blonde would hardly fail in 
good taste if she surrounded herself with 
a blue or light green wall; a brunette 
on the other hand would appear in the 
most becoming background with the light 
tans or soft pinks or buffs. 

For living rooms, and other rooms 
occupied by the entire family, the key- 
note for the color of the wall will prob- 
ably be found in the floor coverings, the 
darker tone appearing in the floor cover- 
ing, a lighter tone on the wall und the 
lightest tone in the eeiling. If the room 
is wholly unfurnished, a hint for the 
color scheme ean be secured from the 
woodwork. Use a monotone, or at most 
only two tones, for the side walls, for 
the effect is more restful and forms a 
better background for the furniture and 
brie-a-brae. Secure bright, vivid colors in 
your rooms from pictures, vases, fresh- 
eut flowers or growing plants; get your 
color contrasts from draperies, and have 
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your heavy color effect on the floor under 
your feet, where it belongs. 

Mahogany woodwork demands one kind 
of wall color, and that is never red; it 
looks better with greens, browns or tans. 
Mission finish requires heavier wall col- 
ors, light southern pines lighter colors. 
Simple decoration in two tones is the 
desired and standard method of deco- 
rating walls today. 

It is fair to assume that if our walls 
had always been decorated with a ma 
terial which would be ready for redeco- 
ration at any time without removal, much 
time would be saved and much labor 
avoided. It is never too late to mend, and 
in planning for decoration this year it 
is not too late to put a material on the wall 
which will not require removing before 
future decorations ean be applied. 

If wallpaper is on the wall, it should 
be removed before any other paper 
is applied, or before any other material 
is used. The easiest way to get it 
off is to apply warm water liberally, 
so as to soften the paste which holds the 
paper to the wall. Usually one strong 
pull, getting hold of the paper at one 
of the seams, will remove a strip; pull off 
all you ean and then soak the spots of 
paper that are left on the wall. If they 
resist soaking, take a putty knife and 
serape them off, for every particle of 
paper should come off before another dec- 
oration is applied. 

After the paper is removed, wash the 
wall thoroughly with good soap and 
water, just as you would wash wood- 
work, for unless the old paste is thor- 
oughly washed from the wall, it will 
show through any decoration that you 
put on, unless you should repaper, and 
even then the sour paste beneath would 
not be a good thing to have on the wall. 

Having removed the old material, it 
is time to put on the new. The first 
thing to ascertain is the eost of material. 
Reckoned in square yards, good mate- 
rials for tinting a wall ean be purchased 
for two cents a square yard. Oil paint 
will cost about ten cents a square yard, 
wallpaper five cents a square yard, and 
burlaps thirty cents a square yard. The 
oileloth wallpaper, or the so-called wash- 
able wallpapers, cost nineteen cents a 
square yard. 

As a rule the cost of application for 
any of these materials is about the same 
as the cost of the material, so doubling 
the cost of this will give the total expense. 

Good tinting materials have the ad- 
vantage of being recoated without wash- 
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ing off the old coats, but this is only 
possible with the better grade of mate- 
rials. The cheap, hot water kalsomines 
always require washing from the wall be- 
cause of the large proportion of glue 
which holds them on. 

If a wall and ceiling is simply to be 
cleaned, about the nicest way to remove 
the dirt is to take a good, stiff wall 
brush and brush it down. Brush the 
ceiling first and the side walls after, and 
brush them well. If the material is 
paint, wash it with a good soap and 
water; if it is wallpaper and the brush- 
ing does not remove the dust and soot, 
try fresh bread made into a sort of 
putty by kneading it with your hands, 
and go over the surface with that. 

The eare of the standing woodwork 
of a room is exceedingly important. Af- 
ter it is painted or varnished its main- 
tenance needs some study. Soft woods 
like pine are usually enameled or painted; 
hard woods, sueh as oak, butternut or 
mahogany, are either waxed or varnished. 

The better way to wash the enameled 
woodwork is to use a soft cloth wet in 
tepid water (not hot) water, in which 
a good cleansing powder has been dis- 
solved. Severe measures are not nec- 
essary with enameled woodwork; never 
serub it with a brush, nor use scouring 
soaps or strong ammonia on it, which 
ruins the soft, delicate polish which is 
the chief merit and the most attractive 
feature of enameled woodwork. 

The same policy is the best way to 
treat varnished woodwork, but if you 
have a waxed finish on hard wood never 
use any water on it at all, unless you 
are planning to refinish the woodwork. 
The better way to cleanse it is to use 
a cloth moistened with kerosene, which 
will wipe off and remove all the soot, 
finger marks and other dirt. 

Use a small, sharp stick, such as the 
skewers that come in roasting meat, for 
poking dirt out of the ereases and cor- 
ners, put a soft wet cloth over the stick 
and poke out the dirt and dust thor- 
oughly. 

These sharp sticks are also excellent 
in cleaning the dirt out of windowpanes 
and about glass in any kind of furniture. 


Every Room that is oceupied should be 
thoroughly aired each day. It should be 
remembered that a large volume of air 
rushing through the house will remove the 
impure air more effectually in ten min- 
utes than an hour’s airing with windows 
partially opened and doors closed. 
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Furnishing in Good Taste 


Interesting Questions Wisely Answered 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


Building for Cleanliness 


Question—I wish to build a house 
which shall be as easy to keep clean as 
any modern house can be. I want to 
know, for instance: 

1. How desirable a tiled kitchen floor 
would be, and whether it would pay for 
the extra expense of putting it in. 

2. Are cement porches easy to keep 
clean? 

3. Are glass shelves desirable and 
practicable? 

4. In general, any points about ‘house- 
building, considered from the standpoint 
of cleanliness. We expeet to build in 
the spring. Mrs E. C. F. 

Answer—l. A tiled floor and walls, 
too, are very desirable in a kitchen from 
the standpoint of cleanliness. They are 
no doubt expensive and belong to the 
luxuries. 

2. Cement porches have their virtues, 
but they are not as cleanly or as easy to 
keep clean as wood or tiles. In fact, 
they are generally used where absolute 
cleanliness is not the aim or the need. 

3. Glass shelves are much used in 
kitchens, pantries, ice-boxes and bath- 
rooms. They are also used as covers for 
dining room tables. The Colony club 
of New York has glass on its bureaus, 
too. From all I have ever heard, heavy 
plate glass shelves are desirable and prac- 
ticable. Personally, I would not use 
glass in dining rooms and bedrooms, be- 
eause I have the same feeling for it that 
I have for marble tops. I love the feel- 
ing of wood. Glass shelves are cleanly 
without being exactly easy to clean. 

4. House cleanliness depends some- 
times largely upon house planning. It 
depends, too, upon the wood finish. Sim- 
ple trim, showing the wood grain, with 
one or two or no moldings, simplifies dust- 
ing greatly. As for draperies, I would 
not dispense with them, for there are so 
many materials that can be easily taken 
care of. 

I feel with you that cleanliness and 
easiness to keep clean is one of the first 
considerations in house-building. I do 
not like cleanliness that is bleak and pain- 


ful—we all know houses where that mis- 
guided genius reigns—but there is a true 
cleanliness that is part of and largely 
conducive to comfort and beauty. Some- 
times I think the three terms but part- 
expression for one and the same thing. 


Front Door Curtains 


QvEsTION—For the two lights of glass 
in my double door in the front hall I have 
made two sets of curtains. The under 
curtain is net, put on two rods; the other 
curtain is silk. Should I put rods at 
top and bottom for this silk curtain the 
same as for the net? 

Answer—Yes, I should put the silk 
eurtain on double rods the same as the 
net. 


A Pink hose Border 


QvEsTION—I have a bedroom in a del- 
icate pea green. I thought of placing 
a border (about a yard wide) around 
the wall, the background of the border 
to be white, strewn with pink roses. Do 
you think the colors would harmonize, or 
could you suggest something different? 
I intend to use pink as a color scheme in 
the room. Mrs W. §S. 


Answer—The white and pink would 
look well with a delicate pea green. 
Something newer than a border would 
be to have some white curtains with pink 
roses, either a ecretonne design or a flow- 
ered scrim or a madras. 


A Middle Bedroom 


QuEsT1ionN—What color shall I use for 
decorating the middle room on my bed- 
room floor? The house is three rooms 
deep. The front room is papered in 
pink and green, with green hangings and 
rugs and pink bureau trimmings. The 
back room is yellow and white. The 
middle room is only 10 by 14 feet, and 
has only one window, to the north. The 
woodwork is oak. What eolor shall I 
use on walls? Miss A. F. W. 

Answer—lInclosed please find two sam- 
ples in blue. One, as you notice, is a 
light blue mixed with gray and some 
green; the other is a darker blue with 
gray. As one adjoining bedroom is green 
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and pink and the other is yellow and 
white, I think blue would be an excel- 
lent go-between. Blue goes well with 
oak finish, The samples I inclose are 
both lively, a quality some blues wholly 
lack, 


Redecorating the Lower Floor 


QuesTtion—We intend to redecorate 
the first floor of our home. Would it 
be asking too much for you to tell me 
in what colors you would paper and 
paint the same? The woodwork is now 
a sort of yellow, what you would prob- 
ably call “ground color.” The parlor 
furniture is mahogany. The furniture 
in the other rooms is oak. I have one 
large moquette rug, which is in soft 
greens, which I prefer in the parlor if 
possible, but which can go into the living 
room. For the other two rooms we shall 
get new rugs. The hall has a hit-and- 
miss moquette carpet, the most prominent 
colors being green and red. If you can 
help solve this problem I will greatly ap- 
preciate it. Mrs B. 

Answer—The woodwork in the rooms 
could be finished to match the furniture. 
For the decorating, I give alternatives. 
Find samples ineclosed. If yon use the 
green rug in the parlor I would suggest 
the lighter green for hall and parlor, 
the light brown for the living room, and 
the two colors for the dining room. The 
light green in the dining room is to be 
used above the plate rail. 

If you use rug in living room, I would 
suggest green (the darker sample) for 
hall and living room, blue for a back- 
ground for the parlor mahogany furni- 
ture, and the golden brown for the din- 
ing room. 

A Dressing Room 

QvEstion—Will you kindly explain 
where a dressing room in a house should 
be, and what it should contain to make 
it convenient and up-to-date? O. L. 

Answer—A dressing room should ad- 
join the sleeping room and the bathroom. 
It should contain—but that depends so 
much upon circumstances! I know a 
dressing room that has a lavatory, a mir- 
ror, one chair, a row of shelves for toilet 
articles, a row of hooks for clothes; and 
it is a most convenient place. But an up- 
to-date dressing room in a rich home is 
much more elaborate. It should have a 
broad window for good lighting. On 
the left wall from the window should 
be the dressing table, wide enough for 
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three mirrors, of which the outer two 
move on hinges. Below the dressing 
table should be drawers for combs, veils, 
gloves and other small wearing apparel. 
There can be either a cheval glass, a 
mirror door, or a large mirror hung on 
the wall. Then on the wall opposite the 
dressing table, a row of chiffonier drawers 
and clothes cabinets are built. A drawer 
for every article of apparel is conven- 
ient. For shoes and hats small cabinets 
are best. Then, too, it is good to have 
separate cabinets for waists, skirts, house 
dresses, coats, ete. This row should be 
not more than 18 inches deep and not 
over six feet high. The waist cabinet 
need not be over 30 inehes high. I 
should have all woodwork painted ivory 
white and French enameled. Nickel 
hardware with oval eseutecheons and oval 
knobs are appropriate. 

Besides this furniture, an easy chair 
and a couch are pleasant. Some people, 
too, like a lavatory in their dressing 
room. For this I think the Victorian de- 
sign is especially adapted, standing free 
from the wall as it does on a column-like 
stand. 

For lighting fixtures I should recom- 
mend two light fixtures hung from the 
ceiling, 17 inches out from the wall, over 
the dressing table and the cheval glass. 
As for heating, it is well to allow the 
same radiating space that you allow for 
the bathrooms. 

A Summer Home 

QursTiox—We are building a summer 
home, and I am very anxious to make it 
attractive without spending very much. 
We have a large veranda across the 
front, 26 by 12 feet. The living room is 
26 by 16 feet, with an open fireplace of 
pressed brick and black mortar. There is 
an open stairway and a six-foot opening 
between the dining room and living room. 
The dining room is 18 by 10 feet. Up- 
stairs there are four sleeping rooms, with 
three windows in each room. Instead of 
closets I am having window boxes made 
for each room. The cottage is neither 
plastered nor ceiled. 

I had thought of having bireh furniture 
for the porch and wicker furniture for 
the living room. What shall I use for 
window curtains? I intend to have sten- 
ciled erash for the opening between the 
living and dining rooms. For the bed- 
rooms I have in mind some beautiful 
serim with different colored flowers for 
the different rooms. Do you think the 
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window boxes should be covered with the 
same material? Mrs W. E. S. 

Answer—I should certainly recom- 
mend birch furniture for the veranda and 
green or brown wicker furniture for the 
living room. Then in the dining room 
you could have oak, with rush bottoms 
for the chairs. If you want something 
less expensive than oak, the green painted 
furniture in old-fashioned designs is in- 
teresting and good. 

Inelosed please find a sample of Cal- 
eutta net. It is 48 inches wide and costs 
60 cents per yard. There is something 
fascinating to me in Caleutta net. Its 
écru color, its weave that so strongly re- 
sembles a hand-made lace, its strong un- 
conventionality without coarseness, all 
these appeal. I would suggest it as an 
especially effective material for your liv- 
ing room and dining room curtains. 

The scrim with different colored flow- 
ers would be interesting. You could 
leave the window boxes uncovered or have 
a plain colored covering to go with the 
colored flowers on the scrim. The only 
possible objection to scrim would be: Is 
it not too dainty for an unplastered and 
unceiled cottage? 

On Curtains 

Question—You speak of scrim cur- 
tains that have lasted twelve years. It 
must be different scrim from what we 
are able to get here. This kind does 
not last even one year. If it is not too 
much trouble, will you tell me more of 
what you suggest? 

You mark the Cairo lattice sample 45 
inches wide and 75 cents a yard. I 
have never seen portiéres of this lat- 
tice, but I like the sample very much. 
The price, however, surprises me. It 
seems too cheap to be good. Is there 
something better that serves the same 
purpose? What would you suggest for 
window curtains if I use the portiéres of 
this kind of goods? L. D. P. 

Answer—The curtains I mentioned 
were $15 a pair, with heavy lace inser- 
tion, and they washed and hung beauti- 
fully to the last. In fact, they were 
only worn at the sill line and not at the 
top or bottom. 

I looked at serim curtains in Novem- 
ber and found a pair of excellent mate- 
rial, with an 8-inch wide insertion of 
antique lace and a 4-inech edge, for $12 
a pair. Antique lace is used much with 
scrim. I suppose this is partly due to 
the growing popularity and style of fillet 
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laces and partly, too, because antique 
lace and scrim act alike when washed. 
Serim curtains, I am told, will be much 
more used this year. 

You can tell a good scrim by the 
clear weave and by a certain inherent 
stiffness. It ean be bought plain by 
the yard for sash curtains. 

In regard to the lattice goods, you 
need have no fear of its reasonable price. 
It is a strong, reliable goods. I never 
believe in buying a thing that is in its 
nature expensive at a low price. It never 
pays. It is a fallacy, however, to dis- 
regard simple, easily produced materials 
because they are reasonable. The sample 
I sent you comes from an exclusive fur- 
niture shop. The weave is loose, but as 
firm as ean be. As for the colors, it 
comes in the most refreshing reds, blues, 
browns and greens. 

With this Cairo lattice I should use 
heavy éeru net sash eurtains. 


A Rug Problem 

QvEsTION—I am sending you meas- 
urements of a drawing room and hall 
that I have to furnish. May I ask you 
for some suggestions? What size rugs 
should I have for them? We are go- 
ing to have oak floors. I would also 
like suggestions for the ceiling in the 
drawing room. Would you advise pan- 
eling it in oak? The house is finished 
throughout in quartered oak. 

Also, for two windows with colored 
glass above, shall I hang the curtains 
above the colored glass the same hight 
as the other curtains in the room, or shall 
I hang them below the colored glass? 
Leslie. 


Answer—In a room 33 feet 6 inches 
by 17 feet 6 inches, I should leave a 
margin of about 30 inches all around. 
This would make the room require a 
rug about 28 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
6 inches. I think you will find difficulty 
in getting a rug of this size. Of course 
you can have one made to order if you 
don’t mind waiting some months for it, 
and don’t mind the expenditure. On the 
other hand, a practical way of solving 
this problem at a moderate cost is to 
have a rug made of earpet. I should 
suggest a rug made of four widths of 
Royal Wilton carpet with a border all 
round, mitred at the corners. The ear- 
pet proper is 27 inches wide and the 
border 22 inches wide. This would make 
a rug width of 12 feet 8 inches (allow- 
ance for turning in has been made). 
A rug of this kind would cost about $150. 
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For the hall I should leave a margin 
about 18 inehes all around the rugs. I 
should use two: one for the door and 
one for in front of the stairease. As the 
measurements for the hall are not com- 
plete, I cannot give you the exact size 
of the rugs. Approximately, I should 
think 4 feet by 8 feet, or a 6 feet by 
9 feet rug would do. 

A ceiling paneled in oak would look 
very rich. 

In regard to the hanging of the cur- 
tains, it is a matter of preference. For 
the looks of the curtains it is best to 
have all curtains hung from the same 
hight, and unless the colored glass is 
especially interesting or noteworthy, I 
should hang the eurtains so. 


New Rugs from Old Carpets 


Our upper hall is a passage hall in 
antique oak with green and brown bur- 
lap. The carpet on the stairs leading to 
it is brown, old yellow and green. In 
reearpeting the hall it was our wish to 
use the same carpet as on the stairs, 
but when we wanted to order it we found 
that the design was no longer on the 
loom, and that it was impossible to get 
any more of it. Nothing else seemed 
to match in color or design and we were 
sadly perplexed. 

At last a thought came to us. We 
gathered together the Wiltons and velvet 


carpets that were so worn and faded 
from their latest service in the laundry 
that the storage attic wouldn’t take them 
in. Even the rag man wouldn’t pay his 
customary cents for them. These we sent 
to a rug company to have two new rugs 
made of them in sizes of 21% feet by 
14 feet and 2% feet by 5 feet. These 
firms weave any old carpets you may 
have into durable rugs and are highly 
to be commended. I noticed an adver- 
tisement from one such firm in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. When our old, faded, 
worn-out, dirty rugs returned to us, we 
found them transformed into two beau- 
tiful rugs of softest color. They were 
woven as a filler and contained grays, 
yellows, light browns and an old French 
blue. They cost just $6. 

As rugs the Wiltons and velvet ear- 
pets are finer, but for weaving old ecar- 
pets into new rugs, I am told the ingrains 
and Brussels are preferable. If you 
have any old carpets about the house, 
do not be ashamed of them and throw 
them away. Keep them until you need 
a new rug. It is well to have a filler 
design rug. It is also well to tell the 
weaver that you want a blended color 
effect and what the predominating tone 
should be. Then, if your carpets do not 
have the requisite colors, the weaver can 
add the color in new materials at a cost 
of eight cents a yard. 
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Spring Dog-eral 


By Burges Johnson 


Oh, listen close for the voice of spring; 
Though faint and fine, ’tis the fairest 
thing 
That ever assailed the ear! 
Chilly winter may do for firs, 
But wait till the pussy-willow purrs, 
And the cows’ lips lap the sap as it 
stirs— 
A delicate thing to hear! 
But truest tone of them all to me, 
I love the bark of the dog-wood tree. 


With marshes flaunting a hundred flags, 
While every delicate cat-tail wags, 
What care I for city mews? 
Each blossom blows, like a far-off flute, 
And the wilder flowers their pistils shoot, 
While all the trumpet-vines tendrilly toot, 
Earning their honest dews. 
From a litter of leaves comes a sound. 
Ah me! 
The shrill bough-wow of the dog-wood 
tree, 
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A Circular 


Overblouse 
By Catherine Lee Carter 


The two illustrations of this article 
show different developments of the same 
pattern—an overblouse fastening in the 
back, and eut from a complete circle of 
material. One garment requires a yard 
of 36-inch goods, and it may be eut by 
following these directions: 

Fold the piece of goods, wrong side 
out, exactly double, and crosswise, as 
shown in Figure 1. Mark the center of 
the fold (A) with chalk, and the ecor- 
responding central point (B) at the lower 
edge. Rule a line from A to B; then 
rule lines from A to the lower outer cor- 
ners (C) and mark the 18-inch points from 
A. Then from D to D (see diagram), 


sketch a half-circle ‘that touches B and 
the 18-inch points. Rule off five inehes are face ond then 


Figure 4. Qf pale blue 
crepe de chine 


Figure 3. Of blue 
gingham 


from D along the fold, and repeat on the 
opposite side. The lines drawn from 
these five-inch points to the correspond- 
ing ones on the bottom edge mark the 
euts for the armholes. The small half- 
cirele for the neck opening is three inches 
each way, and is measured in the same 
manner as the larger one. 

When all measurements are finished, 
cut the doubled goods at the edge of the 
large half-cirele, then the armhole edges 
and neck opening. Then cut the material 
a little to the right of the central line, 
A to B, through one thickness only. Sew 
an underlap to the left side and face the 
right, and fasten with hooks and eyes, or 
buttons and buttonholes, as preferred. 
The edges of the circle are stitched to- 
gether for a distance of about seven in- 
ches from the armholes, and the remain- 
ing portion is gathered into a wide, 
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The morning waist shown in Figure 3 
is made of blue and white gingham, 
trimmed with rows of machine stitching 
in blue. The blouse is gathered into a 
stitehed belt of the gingham, which fas- 
tens in the back, rendering it easy to ad- 
just the garment in a few minutes. Worn 
over a thin guimpe, this is an ideal gar- 
ment for the housekeeper in hot weather, 


A FOLD 


Pale blue erépe de ching 
is used for the afternoon 
blouse shown in Figure 4, 
with heavy lace triraming and 
a wide folded girdle of blue 
satin ribbon. The guimpe for 
wear with this blouse is of 
white messaline, with lace 
yoke and sleeve-bands, but 


allover lace or embroidery 
may be substituted if pre- 
ferred. 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 412-417.] 


A unique design, in that it is equally 
pretty worn either as a dress or apron, is 
illustrated in No 265 GH. If pretty 
plaid, checked or striped ginghams are 
selected to make the garment, and the 
edges are trimmed with hamburg inser- 
tion and edging, the apron can be worn 
over a white guimpe and will have the 
effect of a jumper dress. Pattern No 
265 GH is cut in 4 sizes, for girls 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years of age. To make this 
garment for a girl 8 years of age it re- 
quires 2 yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 145 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

An exceptionally pretty jumper dress, 
that is easily made is depicted in No 266 
GH. It is a design that may be copied 
in any light-weight woolen or heavy cot- 
ton material. Striped or plaid designs 
ean be so arranged as to emphasize the 
prineesse panel effect, which is the prom- 
inent feature of the frock. These ma- 
terials cut on the bias will make effective 
bands for trimming the large Japan- 
ese armholes and bottom of the skirt. 
If sheer materials are selected, the edge 
of the panel can be trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes or torehon insertion. This 
jumper dress closes in the back and the 
skirt and body are joined at the waist 
line. Pattern No 266 GH is cut in 3 
sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. To make the garment for a girl 16 
years of age it requires 11 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or 544 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

An exeeptionally pretty costume that 
may be fashioned from any sheer silk, 
wool or eotton material, is shown in 
design No 267 GH. The square yoke can 
be formed by joining strips of insertion, 
or it may be eut from all-over goods. 
The body is perfectly plain, both back 
and front, and is shirred where it joins 
the yoke.” The five-gored skirt is slightly 
full at the waist, the fullness being held 
in place by several rows of shirring. 
The lower edge is finished with groups 
of wide and narrow tucks. This prin- 
cesse dress closes at the back and may 
be made with either long or three- 
quarter sleeves. Pattern No 267 GH 
is eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To make this gar- 


ment for the average person it requires 
18 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
11 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

The fashionable plaited effect that will 
be worn the coming spring and summer 
is shown in shirtwaist costume Nos 268 
GH and 269 GH. The short plaits at 
the shoulders give a pretty fullness just 
in front of the arm, where the majority 
of women require it. The skirt may 
match the material of the waist, or some 
heavier material, such as serge, may be 
employed. This shirtwaist ean be finished 
with either long or three-quarter sleeves. 
Pattern No 268 GH is eut in 7 sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To 
make this garment for the average per- 
son it requires 444 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 33g yards of material 
27 inehes wide. 

The seven-gored skirt illustrated in 
design No 269 GH is finished in round 
length and has an under box plait at 
the back. The pattern is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. To 
make this garment for the average per- 
son it requires 14°g yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 5°4 yards of material 
44 inches wide, 

Illustrative of a chie model where dif- 
ferent materials are used for coat and 
skirt are Nos 270 GH and 271 GH. The 
coat shown is of an advanced model that 
may be copied in woolen or heavy cot- 
ton materials, and is particularly desir- 
able for tub materials, as it will keep its 
shape when laundered. The seams can 
be bound with linen tape that comes for 
that purpose, and if this is done, it will 
be unnecessary to line it. The skirt is 
particularly desirable for the striped ma- 
terials that are fashionable this season; 
this by no means excludes the beautiful 
plain colors. The eight-gored skirt of this 
costume has a full-length panel both back 
and front, with two full-length plaits on 
either side of both panels. The side 
portions over the hips ean be finished 
either with or without buttons. This 
coat is in eutaway style. Pattern No 
270 GH is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
414 yards of material 27 inehes wide, or 
2% yards of material 50 inches wide. 
The skirt is finished in round length. 
Pattern No 271 GH is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
To make this garment for the average 
person it requires 10 yards of material 
24 inehes wide, or 4% yards of material 
50 inches wide. 
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Because of the fact that it is so easily 
made, dressing sack No 272 GH is 
especially attractive. It may be fash- 
ioned from any material suitable for that 
purpose. This kimono has the large Jap- 
anese armholes. Pattern No 272 GH is 
cut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To make this garment for the 
average person it requires 334 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 2% yards of 
36-inch wide material. 

The skirt shown in this design is suit- 
able for either the house or the street. 
It is one of the advanced designs in the 
four-gored models that are much worn 
this season. At the back it ean be fin- 
ished with either an under box plait, or 
gathered. It may be made with or with- 
out the fold at the bottom. Pattern No 
273 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. To make the 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 1014 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 55g yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

A pretty afternoon gown is shown in 
designs No 274 GH and No 275 GH. 
The one-piece jumper closes at the back, 
in surplice fashion. The plain lines of 


this waist give excellent opportunity for 


ornamentation, of either hand embroidery 
or appliqué. If the frock is copied in 
pongee, in either the natural shade or the 
fashionable shade of dull red or blue, a 
trimming in which is shown the rich 
Oriental colors ean be used to advantage 
to edge the sleeves and V-shaped yoke. 
The girdle should be of the same mate- 
rial. The skirt ean be finished at the 
waist line as shown on the figure, or the 
gores can be carried up in the empire 
or prineesse style. Skirts made after this 
design are particularly desirable for tub 
materials, as the many gores prevent the 
goods from stretehing and the skirt from 
sagging on the sides, Pattern No 274 
GH for this jumper is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
make this garment for the average per- 
son it requires 2% yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 1% yards of material 36 
inches wide. This fourteen-gored skirt 
is desirable for stout women. Pattern 
No 275 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. To make this 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 1334 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 814, yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 

Especially desirable for silk or sheer 
woolen materials, such as voile or nun’s 


veiling, is the costume shown in Nos 276 _ 
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GH and 277 GH. The waist is made 
with a separate guimpe, having either 
long or three-quarter sleeves. The ap- 
plied yoke band is edged with a narrow 
frill, as is also the cuff of the short 
sleeve. Tiny tucks give a pretty fullness 
to the front, and broad tucks, which ex- 
tend over the sleeves, accentuate the long- 
shouldered effect. The eleven-gored skirt 
is given the tunic effect by the applica- 
tion of a shaped fold. It is finished in 
the back with an under box plait stitched 
several inches below the waist line. This 
faney waist may be copied in any light- 
weight material. Pattern 276 GH is eut 
in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To make the garment for the 
average person it requires 4 yards of 
material 24 inehes wide, or 254 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. This skirt 
is finished in round length. Pattern No 
277 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To make this gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
14% yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 734 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

Particularly pretty for sheer cotton 
goods is the frock shown in designs No 
278 GH and No 279 GH. The jumper 
is shirred on the shoulders and back and 
front. The fullness is held in at the 
waist line by a shaped girdle. This gir- 
dle, the armhole bands, and shaped yoke 
band are eut from a contrasting mate- 
rial. In making the garment, pieces of 
sheer muslin should be basted under the 
shirring on the shoulders and each row 
of shirring sewed to it by hand. This 
stays the gathers and prevents the threads 
breaking. This seven-gored skirt is 
slightly gathered at the waist, and can be 
made with or without the flounces. In 
place of these, bands of the material 
that is used for trimming the waist can 
be employed as a finish for the bottom 
of the skirt. This jumper has the fash- 
ionable large armholes. Pattern No 278 
GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
31%, yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
154 yards of material 44 inches wide. 
Pattern No 279 GH is cut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. To 
make the garment for the average per- 
son it requires 153% yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 9 yards of material 
36 inches wide. 

The frock shown in No 264 GH has the 
body and sleeves cut in one. The guimpe 
is separate and can be made with either 
long or three-quarter sleeves. If a con- 
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trasting color or material is employed 
for the shaped band trimming, the general 
effect will be pleasing. This dress closes 
at the back. Pattern No 264 GH is cut 
in 4 sizes, for girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 
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of age. To make the garment for a girl 
8 years of age it requires 44% yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 234 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. The guimpe 
takes 234 yards of material 20 inches wide, 


Thumb-Sucking Babies 


WATCHED a young 
mother the other day sow- 
ing seeds of trouble, mor- 
tifieation, exasperation, 
worn nerves, for herself; 
pain, rebelliousness, pos- 
sibly permanent disfigure- 
ment, for her child. It filled my soul with 
wrath. What was she doing? Encourag- 
ing a habit; “cute,” she called it, but one 
which she will some day know for what it 
is—pernicious to the last degree. This is 
the thumb-sucking habit. 

I have heard all the arguments of dot- 
ing parents. “It is such a comfort to 
him ;” “It keeps him so quiet and happy ;” 
“It would be cruel to deprive him of so 
harmless a pleasure;” “He'll drop it by 
and by.” Every time I am tempted to 
ery aloud: “Fools, fools, fools, you know 
not what you do!” 

Harmless? I know a little maid of ten 
summers who, when I first made her ae- 
quaintanee, was as winsome a bit of 
babyhood as ever put up a rosebud of 
a mouth to tempt kisses, A little shy 
was she, and fascinatingly “cute,” as she 
peeped from behind a shielding arm and 
—sucked her thumb. Four years later 
the “euteness” had disappeared. The 
shielding arm was no longer a shelter 
for shyness, but a shield to hide her 
shame as she sucked her thumb. A wor- 
ried mother reasoned, pleaded, punished; 
a stern father commanded, but to no 
avail. The offending thumb was coated 
with harmless but bitter ingredients, with 
peppery things to sting the mouth and 
throat; the hand’ was cased in a thumb- 
less mitten; it was strapped to her side 
for days together. The results? The de- 
velopment of slyness and deceit. The 
open sin became a secret sin and, morally, 
the Jatter state of that child was worse 
than the former. 

Now that she is entering upon the 
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conscious state of young maidenhood it 
is with a damaged birthright—the birth- 
right whieh means so much to all women— 
beauty. An otherwise attractive face is 
marred by a homely, somewhat mis- 
shapen, mouth, the direct result of the 
“cute” habit of sucking the thumb. 

I know a little lad of four who even 
now is eursed with this sign of careless 
motherhood. Particularly at night does 
he resort to the comfort of his thumb, 
with the result that not infrequently his 
lips are blistered from the vigor of his 
sucking. Already they have thickened, 
and the upper one is inclined to protrude 
somewhat. Worse still, the upper jaw is 
actually becoming forced out of shape. 
The victim thrusts his thumb into his 
mouth at such an angle that the end of 
it rests against the jaw back of the teeth, 
exerting a considerable pressure. This 
repeated day after day is spoiling a pretty 
mouth. 

As in the ease of the little girl, pun- 
ishment has proved of no avail. Moral 
suasion and an effort to shame him have 
proved as futile. For a day or so he 
made a serious effort, but it was short- 
lived. In the early morning he was found 
asleep with the thumb in his mouth. 
“JT didn’t s’pose you’d know it,” he said. 

Thumb sucking is in the same elass with 
nail biting, and I am not at all sure that 
it is not a direct cause of the latter. 

The remedy? Prevention at the form- 
ative period. When the “little king” es- 
tablished his throne in our home it was 
agreed among the councilors there assem- 
bled that his dot of a mouth was for 
legitimate purposes only—to smile and 
pout, take in the wherewithal to make him 
grow and emit the lusty evidence that 
bis lungs were strong; but to suck thumbs, 
never. As often as one or other of these 
two important digits sought his mouth 
it was gently removed. Never was it 
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allowed to remain there long enough for 
a habit to form. Nor was a “pacifier,” 
that malicious invention to promote the 
sucking habit and aid lazy mothers, al- 
lowed in the house. The result at a year 
and a half is a royal little man who 
knows and desires no uses for his mouth 
> ng those which his Creator designed it 
or. 

If parents fully realized what that 
innocent-seeming habit will grow to with 
the years, I should hold them willfully 
negligent of their child’s welfare. A 
child has just as strong a demand for 
protection from bad habits as from phys- 
ical injury. That so many parents fail 
to afford this protection is, I am willing 
to believe, the result of ignorance (too 
often willful ignorance) and an utter 
failure to realize the responsibility in 
matters, seemingly of little moment, which 
parenthood involves. 

I have seen foreign mothers of the 
peasant class give their babies beer, thus 
creating in infaney the appetite which 
may in time prove the master, and it has 
aroused in me a profound pity for 
ignorance so obtuse that it cannot see 
whither the road leads. But when sup- 
posedly intelligent parents “let um ’ittle 
tootsy-wootsy suck um fum if um wants 
to,” and allow the establishment of other 
foolish or harmful habits just because 
baby looks “eute,” I get up and leave, 
lest in my wrath I speak my mind. There 
are great evils to guard the child against, 
but there are lesser evils for which the 
years will surely exact penance, and 
thumb-sucking is one of them. 


Flower News 
By Clarence M. Weed 


One of the most interesting recent de- 
velopments in flowers is that of the so- 
called Poetaz narcissi. This is a new race, 
obtained by crossing the beautiful poet’s 
narcissus with the Polyanthus or Tazetta 
type. The result combines the beauty of 
the two forms, and what is of especial 
importance, it is hardy for out-of-door 
planting. The Tazetta forms are too ten- 
der for this purpose. The new flowers 
are large, bear many blossoms on a stalk, 
are of various tints of yellow and white, 
and are creating great interest among 
professional and amateur gardeners. As 
yet the bulbs are rather costly, though 
some kinds are offered at less than a dollar 
a dozen. They will certainly add a new 
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delight to the growing of this beautiful 
genus of flowers. 

There has been considerable disappoint- 
ment over the original Shasta daisies, 
which were introduced with so much 
praise a few years ago. The flowers were 
attractive at a distance, but near at 
hand the central part seemed too large 
for the white rays, giving a lack of grace 
that rendered the blossoms less beautiful 
than the wild daisies of the fields, or the 
marguerites of the garden. Some of the 
new Burbank varieties, however, are much 
more pleasing. Alaska is a white flower 
with longer rays, forming a broader ex- 
panse than the original, which improves 
it greatly. The variety called California 
is similar in size, but differs in that the 
opening buds are yellow, giving a variety 
of coloring to the mass of bloom. Both 
of these flowers are of the dwarf habit, 
and in the hardy border they may well 
be planted in front of the taller variety, 
Westralia, which reaches a hight of four 
feet and bears creamy white flowers. 
Shasta daisies are readily grown from 
seed. In our border garden last spring 
I found many seedlings which had been 
self-sown from the flowers of the year 
before. I transplanted these, and by 
September they were blossoming freely. 

Each year the California poppy is 
winning new friends to admire the beauty 
of its attractive foliage and simple blos- 
soms and to be gratified by the ease 
with which it ean be grown. A few years 
ago the only varieties available were those 
in yellow and orange, but now, thanks to 
the genius of Luther Burbank, there are 
very attractive striped and crimson va- 
rieties. The crimson poppy is one of the 
most notable of recent garden develop- 
ments, and is likely to prove a very pop- 
ular addition to our list of easy-growing 
annuals. These California poppies serve 
admirably for filling vacant space in the 
border garden. Seed should be sown 
early in spring, and the seedlings will sur- 
vive careful transplanting, if it is nee- 
essary. In my experience, a supply of 
seedling plants generally comes up in the 
place where the flowers blossomed the 
previous season, and these may readily 
be transferred to another place when the 
seedlings are quite small. 


Tramp (pitifully): “Me poor ol’ 
mudder hasn’t seen me face for years 
and—” 

Lady of the house (imperatively) : 
“Well, why don’t you wash it?” Stolen. 
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Among the 

manifold _cor- 

respondence eli- 

cited by our de- 

partment of Dis- 

coveries, a reg- 

ularly recurring 

letter is that of 

the woman— 

here, there, ev- 

ery where — who 

earnestly desires to have G. H. 
regularly, but living with rel- 
atives, and having no money 
which she ean call her own, 
must earn a subscription by 
means of contributions. It is 
a temptation, sometimes, to 
judge these contributions too 
leniently, but stern duty to our 
readers and the magazine pre- 
vents. Some of these letters 
are pathetic. Had I the gift 
of inditing thoughts of moving 
eloquence, at this Easter sea- 
son when hearts are glad and 
tender, I would assure these 
friends that our hearts are with 
them; and I would, above all, 
urge upon them that success 
in writing acceptable magazine 
matter lies in persistent study 
and practice, in learning the 
needs of a given periodical and 
sending as much as the means 
for postage and stationery will 
allow; in watching results erit- 
ically, and trying, trying again. 
I have in my desk a letter 
from a woman whose first 
Magazine contribution was a 
Discovery, who now supports 
herself and her sister by writ- 
ing matter for the household 
magazines. She has the ad- 
vantage of living in New York 
city, and devotes her whole 
time to the work. Persistence 
and business sense have 
achieved this result. Few 
Women ean accomplish what 
she kas done, but many can 


earn goodly pin-money; many 
are so doing. 
A little girl in New Jersey 
received a “bee-yu-tifle” pres- 
ent not long ago. It was a 
big, stunning doll, with the 
loveliest of embroidered clothes. 
It was named “Dolly Dear,” and 
had with it a jolly letter from 
Carolyn Wells, who named it. 
Dolly Dear’s picture was in the 
Christmas G. H. The Inter- 
national Sunshine Society was 
richer by one hundred dollars 
after selling Dolly Dear to the 
little girl’s mamma. 


$$$ Were you the editor 
of G. H., what department, 
feature or characteristic would 
you drop first? And what 
would you put in its place? 
T have a crisp new bill to pay 
for discerning, sensible ideas, 
embodied in a_ good letter. 
What is the principal criticism 
of G. H. which you hear? If 
some other magazine pleases 
some of your friends better, 
ean you tell why? Somebody 
is going to earn some money 
easily. 


Of all the dreary platitudes 


‘and mush served up by the 


press, the average talk to girls 
is the most soporific. ‘The idea 
that a live American girl 
should sit still long enough to 
worry through such stuff! 

A noted author was asked by 
G. H. to address its girl read- 
ers as she would other rational, 
wide-awake beings, giving them 
the keenest, brightest, most 
sensible “line of talk” ever 
offered” their majesties. The 
result is all that was asked, in 
the Perfect Comrade. 

To read “When He Comes,” 


last month, was next to hav- 
ing Him come—wasn’t it? 
Letters from the girls are 
reaching the Perfect Comrade 
in large numbers, and are an- 
swered personally, so far as 
possible, though this author is 
a desperately busy person. 
This month’s remarks on 
Chaperones are very much to 
the point. There is no law to 
prevent our older readers dip- 
ping into the Perfect Comrade 
papers, and no law ean pre- 
vent the majority of them do- 


By far the most valuable 
work thus gotten out in con- 
nection with G. H. is the New 
Home Handicraft Book, by 
Alice and Winifred Wilson. 
It is a large, handsome volume, 
chock full of designs and other 
illustrations, and equally full 
of accurate, helpful instrue- 
tion. It has met with an eager 
reception. 

By the way, we are getting 
up something unprecedentedly 
choice in the handicraft line 
for an autumn issue, probably 
that of October. 

The Editor. 
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Wantep—Cash paid on acceptance 
for Discovery paragraphs. The real 
work in producing Discoveries is in rec- 
ognizing them when they appear and 
making memoranda of them before they 
are forgotten; the writing is easy. Many 
a housekeeper is full of Discoveries with- 
out knowing it. The “nose for news,” 
the quality which Horace Greeley declared 
indispensable to a newspaper reporter, 
corresponds to this “nose for Discoveries.” 
We editors can pump good Discoveries 
out of almost any bright housekeeper 
which the latter had not thought to save 
for print. Not all paragraphs submitted 
are available, of course; some are not 
strictly new, and there is now and then 
one which is not practical. But there 
are a lot of our readers who earn not 
a little pin money by sending what they 
ean rake together, reasonably certain of 
selling a certain proportion. Unavailable 
manuscripts which are not accompanied 
with return postage help feed the hungry 
waste basket. The only safe course is 
to put name and address on every sheet. 
The Editor. 


# A friend, saved some eggs, which 
lacked but two days before hatching, by 
putting an eight candle-power electric 
bulb in an improvised nest. The cord 
was attached to a light seldom used, and 
the eggs were well covered with flannel. 
A. 


# At a thirty-fifth, or coral, wedding an- 
niversary, the daughter of the house made 
an amusing centerpiece for the table by 
having a wedding cake baked in a ring 
mold and placing in the ring two dolls, 
dressed exactly as the bride and groom 
had been thirty-five years before. Most 
of those present were persons who had 
been at the original wedding, and they 
were much interested in recalling the 
changes in styles and eustoms. On one 
side of the cake was the date of the wed- 
ding and on the other the date of the an- 
niversary. These were made by arrang- 
ing strings of coral beads to form the 
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figures. Although a novelty, the whole 
decoration was as attractive as it was 
interesting. The color scheme was carried 
out in the flowers, which were of coral 
pink and white. They were placed at 
the corners of the table, since the cake 
was in the center. J. H. 


# Among the possessions of a recent 
bride was a set of small rounds of thin 
flannel roughly buttonholed with heavy 
silk. These she laid between her best 
plates and eut-glass dishes when she put 
them away in piles. E. W 


# Select the largest tulips you ean find 
(they are usually the red and yellow 
ones), and earefully eut off their stems 
and remove their stamens, taking care 
not to injure the roots of the petals. 
Then fasten them securely to a stiff white 
eardboard circle about three inches in 
diameter. They may be fastened with a 
needleful of silkateen, or with stiff glue, 
which should be given time to dry before 
the luncheon. Then place inside of eack 
tulip a cardboard dish of college ice or 
charlotte russe, allowing the top to round 
up and show above the petals. With one 
of these at each place at the table and a 
bouquet of tulips in the center one may 
get a very good effect. Doubtless other 
dainties may be served in these flower 
dishes, and one may vary the program to 
suit one’s taste. The white cardboard 
bottoms may also be decorated in water 
color, with green leaves, or as fancy may 
dictate. E. 8. 


#1 found some good, clear prints of 
light tone, inexpensive reproductions of 
good paintings. Following the method 
used in painting on watereolor paper 
I plunged the print into water for a few 
minutes until the liquid penetrated and 
softened the paper. I placed it on a wet 
blotting pad, on a smooth board. A 
towel pressed over it took the superfluous 
moisture. I then laid on eolor, using 
plenty of it. The print took the color 
beautifully; the result was soft, lovely 
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tones, the colors blending into one an- 
other in a manner most gratifying. A 
black and white print of cattle, homeward 
bound on a country road, became a dainty 
watercolor, in its masquerade suit. I 
have tried many difficult prints and pho- 
tographs with success. When the picture 
is finished I place it between dry blotting 
pads, under heavy pressure, to insure 
smoothness after drying. Any unglazed 
print can be used for the purpose. K. 


*¢ My maid, who has worked in a laun- 
dry, runs a basting thread lengthwise 
through the middle of my husband’s wash 
four-in-hand ties, so that the lining will 
not wrinkle during washing. H. P. 


# During a recent illness I tried this 
diseovery: I tied two strings on opposite 
sides of the electrie light globe switch 
in my bedroom, so that one string will 
turn on the light, and the other will turn 
it off. It takes a little practice to get 
the strings in the right positions, but 
after you get it done it will be worth your 
while in saving you from getting out of 
bed to see what time it is. A stout rub- 
ber band, to which each string is at- 
tached, prevents the string slipping from 
the switch. W. B. 


# Every woman knows how difficult it is 
to get wool thread for darning. One- 
eighth of a yard of coarse mohair of the 
color desired will meet this requirement. 
Ravel after dampening and it will make 
the thread stronger and the work easier. 
Press with a cloth over the work and the 
place darned will be a matter of pride. 
M. B. 


# In our home we have a peculiar cus- 
tom on the birthdays, which causes much 
merriment. Each one, on his or her 
birthday, is allowed to select their partic- 
ular preferences in the way of food for 
dinner, and we have many weird menus 
on that oceasion. One has lobster salad, 
smoked beef, biscuits, oranges and tea; 
another will eall for beefsteak, tomatoes, 
pickles and lemon pie; the third will 
select fish, spinach, apple sauce and ice 
cream; while the “head of the house” 
wants potatoes, “any old way” (the rest 
of the family are not fond of potatoes), 
roast beef and pudding. Of course, the 
usual accompaniments of a dinner are 
served also, but the principal dishes are 
those selected by the one who has the 
birthday. We have candles on the cake, 
and after we leave our “teens” behind us, 


we have just eight candles, to show “we 
are over seven.” We lower the gas at 
the end of the dinner and, with just the 
lights from the cake illuminating the 
ee we all sing Auld Lang Syne. 


# A young woman I know, who wishes 
to earn a little extra pocket money now 
and then, does so by hanging pictures 
for friends, who are glad to avail them- 
selves of her services, so well and appro- 
~— does she arrange the pictures. 


# The place cards at a recent breakfast 
elicited much admiration from the guests. 
They were the work 
of the young daugh- 
ter of the ‘hostess, 


ee who displayed much 

Pay, ingenuity and orig- 

inality in arranging 

the quaint angles 

into figures to suit 

each of the six 

guests. One man 

was bidding his hos- 

tess adieu; another, 

the figure of a wom- 

an, was expressing 

her delight at being 

present. To children familiar with this 

work in school, effective results are pos- 
sible. E. G. 


TI have discovered that curling irons 
are quite an acceptable substitute for a 
flatiron when I am marking linens. After 
marking the articles I heat the irons, but 
not hot enough to scorch, and sit down 
while I press each mark between the 
irons. It is surprising how many I can 
do without reheating the irons, and how 
fast the work progresses. R. F. 


# A club of ten young married women 
in one small town are doing a great deal 
of good in a quiet way. Every week, if 
possible, the club meets to do baby sew- 
ing, not for their own babies, but for 
those not so well provided with the cloth- 
ing necessary to health. They keep on 
hand a supply of warm blankets, wrap- 
pers made of outing flannel, bands and 
napkins. The doctors and the nurses 
in town are at liberty to call on this 
emergency supply at any time they find 
it necessary. It has proved of use in so 
many eases that the young women can 
hardly supply the demand. It is found 
that the supply of dresses is often suf- 
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ficient when the more necessary things 
are lacking. In many cases a mother 
has preferred to pay something for the 
clothes, and the nominal sum for which 
they have been sold is used to purchase 
more material. Each member of the 
club contributes twenty-five cents each 
week for supplies. H. R. 


# Has anyone ever tried a “Discovery 
social”? Have the members and guests 
of some society each write a list of Dis- 
coveries, have these passed upon by a 
committee, and a prize awarded to the 
writer of the best list. Send them to 
this magazine, and use the money paid 
for the ones accepted to benefit the so- 
ciety. Subscriptions to the magazine 
could be seeured both at the time of the 
social gathering and afterward. Mrs 
George W. Hamilton, Ohio. 

[> A elub of women in New York 
state- made some money last year by 
sending, as a club, the choicest cooking 
recipes of the individual members. A 
Discovery contest might bring out some 
good, fresh material, which commands 
a good price. The Editors. 


@ If those who have early blooming pe- 
rennials and shrubs, such as the peonies 
and spireas, will plant the seeds of the 
searlet running bean, or climbing nastur- 
tiums near the roots of the shrubs, these 
will be covered with a profusion of 
bright blossoms late in the summer and 
fall, when the perennials would other- 
wise be bare of blossoms. J. F. G 


# TI find a small galvanized pail, with a 
five-cent wire soap dish fastened to the 
bail, and hanging inside the pail, a 
great convenience in window-washing and 
housecleaning times. M. E. 


# When I saw how a very sheer, imported 
lingerie waist was put together, the finish 
of the armholes struck me as being es- 
pecially neat. Instead of being bound, 
they were buttonhole-stitched with a 
loosely twisted embroidery cotton, which 
effectually concealed all raw edges with- 
out being noticeable from the right side. 


# With an asbestos-front gas grate in 
the dining room, the problem of serving 
freshly made hot toast to several hungry 
persons at once without a maid was easily 
solved. Into the wooden mantelpiece, at 
just the right distance above the grate, 
was firmly screwed a four-inech screw 
hook. From this was hung a broiler 
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large enough to hold at least six slices 
of bread. As the grate presented a flat 
surface of flame, readily controlled at 
the stopeock by turning high or low, all 
the slices were browned evenly, and all 
could be turned at the same time. A. D. 


# For darning very fine white garments 
or handkerchiefs, I have found that Bat- 
tenberg thread, No 900 or 1000, is the 
best possible thing to use. If carefully 
darned with a very fine needle, the 
mended place will be almost impercep- 
tible. I use the same thread for mending 
laces, filling in any holes with simple 
net stitches. P. B. 


# Whenever I have a bottle which con- 
tains medicine for external use only, I 
stick two brads 
through the cork at 
right angles to each 
other. Then when- 
ever I touch the cork 
know instinctively 
that it is in a bottle 
holding poison. I 
think this better than 
colored bottles or glass 
stoppers. If this plan 
be used, there is no danger of giving a 
poison for cough medicine in the dark. 


. 


# I painted fancy aprons with oil paints, 
which would launder well if sugar of lead 
was used for the fixative. My method is 
as follows: Squeeze the oil paints on a 
piece of blotting paper, and as soor. as 
the oil is absorbed, remove to the palette. 
Then into a two-ounce phial of gasoline 
put a pinch of sugar of lead. As soon 
as it is dissolved use as a medium for 
painting. This will also fix the color in 
stenciling. In this way paint can be 
thinned to the consistency of dye, and is, 
I think, the better medium, for the lat- 
ter work. L. D. 


#*Any woman who is obliged to be on 
the streets at night, unattended, may pur- 
chase a good rubber atomizer, fill it with 
weak ammonia, and earry it with her. 
A woman doctor in Cincinnati carried 
one for two years before she had ocea- 
sion to use it; then, one midnight, she 
encountered a drunken man, who refused 
to let her pass. She finally resorted to 
the atomizer. She searched the papers 
diligently next morning, but read nothing 
of the man whom she saw fall backward 
on the pavement, seemingly unconscious. 
Life may be saved by the use of this 
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atomizer, in the ease of mad dogs, or 
dogs that eause runaways by following 
and annoying horses. M. C. 

t* For emergency use, this has a real 
value; the gas, it should be remembered, 
while effectual, is but temporary in its 
results, and no harm is done. The Edi- 
tor. 


I was much chagrined to find that the 
dainty shoes of silk and linen which I 
had made for my baby girl were easily 
kicked off during the violent exercise of 
the little limbs. After purchasing a card 
of the smallest white snap fasteners, I 
sewed the ball parts firmly inside the 
shoes near the top, at the middle of the 
back, and fastened the sockets in cor- 
responding places on the stockings. Since 
then I have had no more trouble. By 
slipping the thumb inside the stocking, 
before it is pinned at the top, the fas- 
tener may be snapped between the thumb 
and forefinger with the greatest ease. 
D 


#*This is a remedy I use for obstinate 
peach stains on linen: Place a table- 
spoon of sulphur on a plate, add a few 
drops of pure aleohol and ignite. Over 
this place a tin funnel; wet the stain 
and hold over the small’ opening in the 
funnel. Allow the sulphur fumes to come 
in contact with every particle of the 
stain. The action is a quick chemical 
bleaching, which is effective for any 
stain on white goods. Be sure to rinse 
the material immediately and thoroughly 
in weak ammonia water, then launder as 
usual. A. H. 


# One ean get an excellent monogram for 
embroidery purposes from the marking 
on a piece of silver. Lay over the mon- 
ogram a piece of transparent paper, hold 
it firmly, and then trace the design care- 
fully with a sharp-pointed, hard lead 
pencil. Transfer to the linen by placing 
beneath the drawing a piece of carbon 
paper, and then going over the lines once 
again, being careful to keep them fine 
and distinet. From different pieces of 
silver one can obtain sizes to suit all 
needs; thus, that on the bottom of a 
large silver dish gave the monogram for 
a tablecloth; on a small dish the right 
size for a napkin; and the back of a 
hair brush for a doily. The engravers 
employed by the large jewelers are ar- 
tists, and their work will give the best 
possible combinations of one’s initials 
in monogram form. If the letters are 


to be repeatedly used, it is better to prick 
the lines carefully with a needle, and then 
use the ordinary stamping powder or 
ink. The carbon paper is little trouble 
to use. M. 


# For some blue and white Copenhagen 
dishes I am making a beautiful lunch 
set ‘by embroidering the 
edges of the doilies with 
a border, copied from 
that on the plates, us- 
ing blue cotton the shade 
of the plate decoration. 
This leaves the outside 
edge of the doily plain, 
which, by the way, is a 
serviceable edge. The buttonhole edge 
is even and firm, but if the stuff should 
fray around the edge, it is very easily 
trimmed. The napkins to go with the 
set are original and, I think, appro- 
priate. They are of blue and white 
glass toweling, and their distinctive fea- 
ture lies in the marking. For each mem- 
ber of the family there is a “very own” 
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napkin, with his three initials in three of 
the squares, worked in blue cotton in 
cross-stitch. Then there are nine nap- 
kins, each being marked in the same way 
with three letters of the alphabet in 
order. Always, when there is a guest, 
we ean find a napkin with one of his 
initials on it, at least, and we keep them 
rotating among the family in order to 
wear all alike. They are pretty and 
serviceable. “Ajam.” 


# In lieu of a cedar chest, pieces of wood 
soaked in cedar oil and laid in drawers 
and closets will be almost as satisfactory. 
Mary Furst. 


# A kimono, brought to me from China, 
had its belt finished in a rather clever 
way, which gave me a hint for finishing 
cotton belts of different types, including 
the half-inch band, on which the trousers 
of pajamas are gathered. The belt itself 
was a straight two-inch strip of crépe 
folded lengthwise, thus making a double 
piece one inch wide and square on the 
ends. Through the ends three pieces of 
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rope embroidery silk about ten inches long 
were drawn at equal distances and tied 
with a double knot. The silks were then 
braided together and again tied in a knot 
one inch from their ends. These were 
left loose, forming a species of tassel. I 
have tried using five or six pieces of silk 
braided together in the same way, and 
have found the device economical and ef- 
fective. It is much quicker and easier 
than making a presentable round or 
pointed end for a belt. J. H. 


# We have a large chimney which stained 
the wallpaper, in spite of successive coats 
of size, paint, varnish and shellac. A 
paper-hanger remedied the matter by 
pasting sheets of tinfoil over the spot, 
taking good care to smooth out all wrin- 
kles. When this wa’ thoroughly dried, 
the chimney was repapered. We have 
not been bothered with any stains since. 
The foil is so very thin it may be used 
under any paper, without danger of 
showing through. Of course, the wall 
was first cleaned of the old paper. M. S. 


Because I had trouble in rented houses 
with kitchen sinks, I had built, in my 
owu kitehen, a zine-covered table with a 
sink in one side. It was serewed to the 


floor in the center of the room with the 
table side toward the range. In the ac- 
companying sketch, (b) is the iron pipe 
leg, (c) is the drain pipe with trap and 
(a) is the water pipe. J. R. 


# With a friend, I often devote an af- 
ternoon to shopping in Chinatown, but 
we steer for the real shops—the bak- 
er’s, the grocer’s and the little res- 
taurants—as we find our treasures in 
the queer dishes and brasses the Chinese 
sell for their own use. There is a flat, 
brass ladle used for stirring rice which 
takes the place of a dish for salted al- 
monds on my tea-table, and a similar 
one holds pens on my desk. There are 
odd bowls with turquoise green linings, 
which are things of beauty after a dose 
of scouring soap. There are little rec- 
tangular China dishes, which are lovely 
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for pansies or violets after a similar 
scouring. They, also, are useful to hold 
pens and pencils on one’s desk. The ware 
which comes from China is often much 
more beautiful and always more dur- 
able than the Japanese ware, and the 
Chinese are always pleased to have one 
buy dishes which they use on their own 
tables. California. 


© Our guests almost always have a long 
journey to reach us, and a correspond- 
ingly long journey when they go away. 
We always keep for their entertainment 
all the magazines which come into the 
house. Before they leave, they are in- 
vited to help themselves. An old maga- 
zine is almost as good as a new one, and 
earries with it no obligation to weight 
down one’s handbag with it after it is 
read. One voracious reader has been 
known to carry away as many as six, and 
to have read them all during a ten-hour 
journey. E. S. 


# If you live anywhere in the Pacific 
Northwest, you can make an attractive 
desk by covering a common pine kitchen 
table with the cedar bark matting the 
Indians make. Choose the darkest brown 
shades, and stain the legs and drawers of 
the table to match. Tea chest matting 
may also be used. Two or three Indian 
baskets, for paper, unanswered letters, 
ete, may be placed on top, and the result 
is unique, artistic and durable. <A. H. 


# T have found that a pair of side elas- 
ties makes an excellent fastener for a 
child’s bedelothes. The elastie upper 
piece I snap onto itself around the head- 
post of the erib or bed, and the two other 
pieces snap onto the sheet and blanket; 
one side elastic is used on each side of 
the crib, H. P. 


# My little nephew is the possessor of 
such an attractive nursery. His par- 
ents have recently built a new house, and 
a large room on the third floor was en- 
tirely given up to the uses of a play 
room. We did not like the figures re- 
peated, as they are in all papers for the 
nursery. Instead, we chose plain dull 
blue side walls, with a low border. Fig- 
ures from half a dozen different designs 
were selected, cut out, grouped prettily 
and pasted on a white background as a 
border. In this way the child could en- 
joy farmyard animals, trees, Indians, cats 
and dogs, Dutch figures and fairy tales, 
making a sort of story all around the 
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room. The paper-hanger did not charge 
for this, as it was done under a con- 
tract for papering the whole house. 
However, anyone could easily make such 
a border; only a few feet of each roll 
is needed, and the price would be little 
more than for one roll. Another feature 
of the playroom was a large blackboard 
at one end of the room; it was made of 
a strip of slate, four feet wide, set in 
like a wainscoting. There were several 
toy bins; and. some low shelves on an- 
other side of the room. A long, low 
table, a bright rug and kindergarten 
chairs made this nursery a toyland to be 
envied, L. T. 


#*During an illness of the present writer 
we had an invaluable rubber cork with 
; which we corked part- 
ly used mineral water 
bottles. The cork is 
a hollow piece of rub- 
ber, about as long as 
one’s finger, attached 
to a flat nickel top, 
out of which projects a small nickel rod, 
which extends through the whole cork. 
Pressing the metal rod at the top length- 
ens out the cork so it will easily slip into 
any size of bottle neck. Upon releasing 
this pressure, the cork expands and sticks 
fast, making the bottle air-tight. By 
pressure on the top the cork is easily 
withdrawn. T. B. 


# We needed a new floor covering for 
our dining room, but did not want a 
woolen carpet. We finally covered it 
with a heavy roofing ‘paper. This is 
about as heavy as linoleum. It has 
been in constant use for two years, and 
does not show any signs of wearing out. 
After the paper was laid it was painted 
with two coats of stain and varnish, and 
the floor has since been varnished once. 
BW. 


# I always keep a small pair of tweezers 
in my work basket to help in removing 
bastings. They are especially valuable 
when the machine stitching has run over 
the basting thread. M. H. 


© The centerpiece at a dinner was a mass 
of tulips, which were placed in a low, eut 
glass dish and stood up in a very charm- 
ing way just as they do upon their own 
stalks in the bulb bed. Several guests 
spoke about the beauty of their arrange- 
ment, whereupon the hostess said that she 
had found it possible to preserve the in- 


dividuality of various flowers of the stiff- 
stalked type by taking a stem of aspara- 
gus fern, winding it around and around 
until it made a stiff mat and then stick- 
ing the flowers up in it. In a low dish 
the greenery simply appears as a back- 
ground and the flowers can hold up their 
heads and nod in the breeze exactly as 
they do out of doors. H. 


# Brass or copper, to be oxidized, should 
first be dipped in a strong solution of 
washing soda or lye. Then place in the 
oxidizing solution, after careful washing, 
and without contact with the hands or 
anything which is greasy. Purchase 
five or ten cents’ worth of acetie acid, 
which is the acid in vinegar. This alone 
will produce one shade. A little earbon- 
ate of ammonia, added to the acid, will 
produce a green tone, shading into various 
clear blues. Cream of tartar and com- 
mon salt will produce other combinations. 
This oxidized surface is ealled, techni- 
cally, a patina. Any portions of the 
metal which are desired to be plain may 
be covered with wax. FE. H. 


# Instead of being bidden to a shower, 
one bride was invited to a garden party. 
One side of the room, close to the wall, 
was arranged to look like a flower bed 
with a strip of brown crash over the 
earpet. On this rested a number of 
flowerpots of equal size in which stood 
wondrous paper blooms with sturdy stalks, 
The earth was bran, and when “Mary, 
quite contrary,” was invited to see how 
her “garden grew,” there was much fun 
as she pulled up each flower, while all 
the guests recorded in a notebook their 
guesses as to what the roots, wrapped in 
tissue paper, contained. Marjorie March. 


# In using salt and pepper shakers that 
require filling from the bottom, I have 
had trouble in getting corks to fit closely 
enough into the opening to allow of the 
shakers standing smoothly. I have elim- 
inated this trouble by cutting from un- 
ruled writing paper round pieces just a 
trifle larger than the openings themselves. 
I paste these over the openings, with 
either white of an egg or a little flour and 
water paste. When ready for refilling 
dip the bottom of the shaker into warm 
water, and the paper is easily removed. 


# The idea occurred to me that a skirt 
could be finished in the same way a 
tailor finishes men’s trousers. The skirt 
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binding braid may be stitched at the 
bottom in the usual way, but when turn- 
ing it up to baste, put in a strip of 
mending tissue the width of the braid, 
and press with a hot iron. Fasten the 
braid at each seam, and you have a much 
neater finished skirt than by the old 
method. I have tried this with great 
suecess on two worsted skirts. F. A. 


© Cut off five-eighths of an inch from 
the sharp end of a flat, wooden tooth- 
pick and insert it in place of the needle 
on any dise phonograph, so that the 
chisel edge of the toothpick is parallel to 
and will fit the grooves of the record. 
The result is the softest and sweetest of 
fairy music, entirely free from any 
seratching sound. Records that have be- 
come familiar played in the ordinary 
way, possess the charm of entire new- 
ness, and many sound much better played 
thus with a toothpick. Q. 


@ TI bought a dressmaker’s model form 
of the proper size and adjusted it to my 
hight. Though I do no sewing for my- 
self, I put my clothes on this dummy and 
mend, brush and clean and freshen them 
up generally. It is surprising, at times, 
to see how badly one’s clothes look on 
somebody else. The long mirror and the 
dummy have, between them, effected 
many improvements in my appearance. 
And the yearly expenditure is in many 
ways much less, because I no longer re- 
sort to bargain counters and cheap make- 
shifts to remedy the results of poor dress- 
making and bad judgment. I may have 
become vainer, but there is an uplift 
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and well-being induced by the conscious- 
ness of good clothes which needs no apol- 
ogy. E. J. 


# One of my friends went to a dress- 
maker in Paris to have a black lace dress 
altered. The woman insisted upon taking 
out the sleeves and substituting some of 
fine net, saying that she intended to 
make them of two layers of it, as the 
peculiar cross lights in the net gave the 
skin an appearance of dazzling whiteness. 
Whether anyone but a Parisian could 
bring out this effect is a question, but, 
in this ease, the artifice was astonishingly 
successful. M. H. 


# A girl, living in a suburb of a large 
city, is patronized by a growing circle 
of overtaxed home makers as a profes- 
sional cleaner. She works on the con- 
tract plan, managing either the cleaning 
of an entire house, as in the spring or 
fall, or of a single room or suite at 
any time in the year. She engages men 
and women to do the heavy work, but 
gives them close supervision. The con- 
tractor is responsible for pictures and 
brie-a-brac, and the “lady of the house” 
is relieved from all care. She does not 
even need to be at home while the work 
is in progress. The professional cleaner 
makes a study of the best methods and 
appliances, and makes all necessary ar- 
rangements. For example, if rugs are to 
be cleaned by the pneumatic process, it 
is she who secures the apparatus, with the 
men to run it, and personally directs the 
work. L. 8. 
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Drawing by May Bartlett 


Secrets, tender secrets, 
Twenty times a day, 

Just ’twixt you and mother, 
In the month of May. 
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